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he Outlook 


Reconstruction 


ODERN Government is so constituted, and the 
inter-relationship between different depart- 
ments so close, that changes in one can have 

far-reaching repercussions in the others. Thus, from 
an aviation point of view, last week’s reshuffle may be 
of far greater significance than the mere substitution 
of Mr. Arthur Henderson for Mr. Noel-Baker, and of 
Mr. Strauss for Mr. Wilmot. 

Of the two, the Minister of Supply has the more 
difficult task, covering as it does a wide variety of fields. 
It would require something of a superman to sort out 
and assess correctly the conflicting claims of the dif- 
fetent industries. Mr. Wilmot did not, apparently, 
qualify for that appellation in the view of the Cabinet, 
although, so far as the aircraft industry is concerned, 
his decisions were never very strongly criticised. It 
appears likely that steel is the key to the reason for 
his removal. Mr. Strauss takes over a difficult task, and 
time alone will show how he handles it. 


Although not so obvious on the surface, it is Sir Staf- 


ford Cripps who wields the greatest influence, as 
Minister for Economic Affairs, since the Ministry of 
Supply, the Ministry of Fuel and Power, and the Board 
of Trade, all come under his supervision. . Even his 
greatest political enemies admit that Sir Stafford’s is the 


-Clearest brain in the Cabinet, and as Minister of Air- 


craft Production he picked up the threads with surpris- 
ing rapidity and thoroughness. He still takes a great 
personal interest in the aircraft industry, from which 
fact one may expect that wise counsel will be available 
to the new Minister of Supply, whose appointment may 
not be unconnected with the fact that he was at one 
time Sir Stafford’s Parliamentary Private Secretary. 
Mr. Henderson, as Secretary of State for Air, will 
share with other Service Ministers the problems arising 
out of the decision to make further reductions. His 
task is not made easier by the fact that the R.A.F.. is 


entering upon a new phase, with new weapons calling 
for changes in organization and strategy. If he is to 
do his best for the Service which he represents, he will 
have to put up a good case to the Minister of Defence, 
and it remains to be seen how he will ‘‘absorb’’ the 
briefing of his Service chiefs in those very delicate 
negotiations. 


Large Aircraft 


AMING of the Brabazon at Filton the other day 

once more focused’ attention on the subject of 

very large aircraft. Of the excellence of the 
Bristol design, both aerodynamically and structurally, 
there can be no two opinions. But the questions one 
most often hears asked are : *‘ Will it pay?’’ and “‘Is 
it wanted? ”’ 

Few would be bold enough to answer an unequivocal 
yes to either or both. For one thing, a very consider- 
able period must elapse before the production machine 
can go into service between England and America. 
There are numerous technical problems, the solutions of 
whieh it is hoped to aseertain with the piston-engined 
prototype. There is still the possibility that by the time 
all these have been settled. the airscrew-turbine will 
need further development, and in any case the first 
machine to be so powered will need a, fairly long proving 
period before it begins to carry fare-paying passengers. 

By that time, the traffic picture may have under- 
gone considerable change. - Frequency of service by 
smaller aircraft travelling at greater speeds, even if lack- 
ing the luxurious comfort of a Brabazon, may be pre- 
ferred by the majority of travellers. On the other hand, 
there is no denying the prestige value of a Queen Eliza- 
beth of the air. There will always be those who are 
willing to wait a day or two if by so doing they can 
travel by the largest and most comfortable craft, be 
it on the surface or above it. 

As Lord Brabazon of Tara said at the naming cere- 
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mony, there will not be many specimens built, and we 
believe that, taking everything into consideration, the 
great undertaking which this aircraft represents will 
prove to have been worth while, if not in any actual 
cash dividends which it may pay, then in the experi- 
ence which it has given us, and in the prestige which 
it will create. 


Tudor Bennettdiction 
FFICIALLY we have three national airways cor- 
() porations. Unofficially it is sometimes said that 
we have two corporations and Don Bennett. 
That, of course, is an exaggeration, but the fact remains 
that British South American Airways is less weighted 
down by a heavy board, and even if it cannot justly be 
described as a one-man show, it is quite obvious that the 
chief executive isa man who does things instead of talk- 
ing about them. Moreover, Air Vice-Marshal Bennett 
has the gift, among a great many others, of being able 
to make up his mind, and when it is made up he does 
not hesitate to speak it. Those characteristics may not 
be calculated to win universal popularity, but they are 
all too rare in these days of nationalization and the pass- 
ing of responsibility. 

While others have been busy arguing about Tudor 
subjects, Air Vice-Marshal Bennett has been testing the 
Tudor IV over the Azores-Bermuda-Mexico route to the 
west coast of South America, and it is refreshing, after 
all the unedifying mud-slinging which has been going 
on, to be able to place on record the fact that he is, 
barring a few minor things, quite satisfied that the type 
is not only suitable but can be made to pay on this 
particular route. 

Swing on take-off (a habit which is shared by all types 
not fitted with contra-rotating airscrews) is not vicious, 
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BRISTOL THINKS BIG 


and the tail-buffeting which occurs a few miles above 


.stalling speed serves as a useful warning of the approach 


of the stall. Passenger comfort is good at 22,o00ft or so, 
except for temperature and humidity control—subjects 
dealt with" by Mr. Widgery in his recent lecture, a sum- 


mary of which we publish in this issue—and fuel 


economy is good. 

British South American Airways wants more Tudor 
IVs, B.O.A.C. does not want the Tudor Is, and the 
Departmental inquiry into the history of this type of air- 
craft will probably be protracted. In the meantime the 
Tudor Is are lying around Manchester awaiting their 
fate, and, in order to reduce this regrettable waste of 
time, it might be a good idea to convert some of them 
into Mark IVs for B.S.A.A. That corporation would 
make good use of them, and useful work would be pro- 


vided for A. V. Roe and Co. - The conversion should not 


be unduly lengthy, applying the expression both to 
fuselage and time. 


The massive !27-ton Bristol Brabazon in the newly erected assembly hall at Filton. Were it not for the human figures to give scale, the 


elegant outlines of the Bristol 167 would belie its size. 


The first Bristol aircraft, in 1910, weighed 1,000 Ib, had a wing span of 33ft and a 


speed of 49 m.p.h. with a £0 h.p. rotary engine. 
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Naming Ceremony at Filton- 
of the Bristol 167 : Another 
Step Forward 
in a Great 


Venture 


Air Marshal Sir Alec Coryton a 
performs the naming cere- , 
mony. With him on the plat- .* 
form are, from left to right, 
the Lord Mayor of Bristol, 
Lord Brabazon of Tara, and 
Mr. W. R. Verdon Smith. 


naming ceremony held at Filton last week, on the 

element of adventure which attends the design and 
construction of the huge Bristol 167 transport aircraft. The 
machine had been transferred on the previous Saturday 
from the shop in which the fuselage and wing centre section 
were built to the vast new assembly hall specially designed 
for it, the transter being aptly named ‘‘ Operation Shoe- 
horn’’ in view of the somewhat delicate manoeuvres made 
necessary by the extremely small clearances, to which we 
referred last week. 

The naming was to have been done by Mr. Wilmot, as 
Minister of Supply, but the changes in the Government 
which took place the day before necessitated alterations in 
the programme, and the ceremony was performed instead 
by Air Marshal Sir W. A. Coryton, K.B.E., C.B., M.B.O., 
D.F.C., Controller of Supplies (Air) of the Ministry of Supply. 

Sir Alec recalled that 118 years ago that day (October 


Goa was laid by more than one speaker, at the 





New type of tyre for the “ Brabazon.” 


This is the Dunlop “*Com- 

pacta’’, of which four will be used on the main undercarriage. A 

new wheel of Elektron has been produced for this tyre, and each of 

the four will have four brakes, operated by high-pfessure air. The 

“ Compacta”’ is of much smaller diameter than a normal tyre to 
carry the same load. 
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8th) Stephenson’s locomotive, The Rocket, made its historic 


run on the Liverpool-Manchester railway. There were 
many sceptics then, and there were many now, but he 
welcomed the spirit of adventure which had animated the 
Bristol 167 project right from its start during the latter 
part of the war. Fortunately there had always been men 
of imagination and foresight, and he wished to pay tribute 
to one of these: Lord Brabazon of Tara, whose committee 
had drawn up the requirements. Much work still remained 
to be done before the machine could fly, but he based his 
faith in the aircraft on the skill and determination of those 
who were playing such an important part in the fulfilment 
of this great enterprise. Sir Alec then named the first 167 
the Brabazon. 


Appreciation 


Thousands of Bristol employees witnessed the ceremony, 
and as the machine was moved into the new assembly hall 
they swarmed around it admiring the work towards which so 
many of them had contributed. Invited guests, which included 
representativeS of Government departments, Ministry of 
Supply, Ministry of Civil Aviation, B.O.A.C., the S.B.A.C. 
and many others, then proceeded to enjoy an excellent lunch 
at which the welcome was extended to the guests by Mr. 
W. G. Verdon Smith in the absence of his father, Sir Wm. 
Verdon Smith, chairman of the Bristol Aeroplane Company. 
The Brabazon, he concluded, marked a long step forward 
towards attaining that air supremacy so far-seeingly visualized 
by the Brabazon Committee in 1942-43. 

The Lord Mayor of Bristol expressed great pride in the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company for, although Filton is not .in 
Bristol, many Bristolians work there. The building of the 
Brabazon was proot that England is not finished, as some 
appeared to-think, and that she is capable of leading the world. 

Lord Brabazon of Tara caused some amusement by stating 
that he had never been consulted as to whether he wished 
his name to be associated with the first 167, but he was very 
proud of the honour. It was Lord Beaverbrook who first 
referred to the machine as the Brabazon I, and the name 
had stuck. The Brabazon Committee had drawn up require- 
ments for five aircraft types, of which the Brabazon I was 
intended for the London-New York service. Brabazon II 
was the Airspeed Ambassador. Brabazon III was not ordered. 
Brabazon IV was a mystery machine (actually the de Havilland 
D.H.106—Ep.), and the two Brabazon Vs were the Dove and 
the Marathon. In view of Bristol’s history it was very fitting 
that this great adventure should have been designed and built 
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The debutante’s coming-out event on October 4th was a delicate affair but went off without a hitch. 


in that city. It would help to bring us closer to America. 

Our pictures convey a very good idea of the size of the 
Brabazon, which is very impressive indeed. With a fuselage 
length of 177ft and a wing span of 23oft, the all-up weight 
will be 285,000 lb, or 127 tons. The estimated service ceiling, 
with eight Bristol Centaurus engines mounted in pairs and 
driving four Rotol contra-rotating airscrews, will be some 
25,000ft, increasing gradually as fuel is consumed. Other 
estimated performance figures are: maximum level speed 
at 25,o0oft, more than 300 m.p.h.; economical cruising speed 
250 m.p.h. at 25,o00ft ; initial rate of climb 750ft per min; 
still-air range more than 5,000 miles. 

The following estimated weight figures are of interest : — 





Per cent of 
Ib all-up weight 

Structure see RAL take PT Merk 91,000 31.93 
Engines 5 inte, wie) 10 eam pO 13.33 
Tankage ta lhe ieee \yane 8 OO ie 1.05 
Power services... . ip 6,000 ve EB 
Equipment (removable) .. .. 26,000 rae 9.12 
Crew Sistte Gay sid ‘ ee pe 2,000 ae 0.70 
Fuel and oil : : oe 95,000 33-34 
Net payload . si oe boat es aS 8.42 

285,000 100.00 


With a gross wing area of 5,317 sq ft, the wing loading 
at full all-up weight will be about 534 1b/sq ft, and the power 
loading (based on take-off power) 14.3 Ib/h.p. 


Into new quarters. ‘‘ The Brabazon’ 


Of the total fuselage length of 177ft, a length of 143ft is 
.pressurized, Cabin equivalent altitude of 8,oooft will be main- 
tained at 25,oooft, and air conditioning should give maximum 
comfort under all conditions. The standard crew will number 
12, including five stewards. Passenger accommodation will 
be for 120 sitting passengers or 70 to 100 sleeping. 

Some of the special problems created by the very size ot 
the aircraft may be appreciated from the following facts, 
Under a pressure difference of 5.5 lb/sq in the fuselage will 
increase about }in in length and }in in diameter, but under 
extremely climatic conditions the lengthwise expansion might 
be no less than 4}in. To cover the fuselage and wings, no 
less than 30,000 sq ft of sheet metal were required. In this 
connection we must pay a tribute to the Bristol workers. The 
skin is perfectly applied, with no sign of waves or wrinkles 
anywhere, a fact which enhances the lines’ of a basically. beau 
tiful fuselage contour. To a great extent this has been made 
possible by the very close co-operation between the Bristol 
company and the Northern Aluminium Company, Ltd., who 
did great work in producing sheet to: very close dimensional 
limits. The next step will quite likely be sheet tapering in 
thickness, but that problem has not yet been solved. 

There are many other interesting facts which could be men- 
tioned, but we would refer readers to earlier issues in which 
very full illustrated descriptions were given as follows: The 
duplex power-plant installation (December 26th, 1946) ; struc- 
ture of the Brabazon (March 27th and April 3rd, 1947); and 
passenger accommodation, etc. (July 24th, 1947). 


enters the vast new assembly hall in which the wings, fin and rudder will be attached, 


and all the equipment installed. Scale is given to the aircraft and building by the men on the ground. 
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HERE 


AND 


we published a picture of a Hornet 
flying with both props feathered. 
Someone’s gone ‘two better’ and 
switched off all four on this Lanc. 
Personally, chaps, we feel the fuel 
situation is not as desperate as this. 


Modern Pegasus 

Sig runners at Ascot last Saturday 

were Ista II and Cadir, the French 
horses belonging to M. Boussac. Apart 
from racing honours, the animals share 
the distinction of being the first horses 
ever to be flown from France to race in 
England. They landed at Blackbushe 
airport on Tuesday, October 7th, after 
flying the English Channel in a Bristol 
Freighter operated by the French air 
charter company, T.A.I. 


Crowded York 
HAT must surely be a record load 
of passengers for a York aircraft 
was carried recently’ by the R.A.F. when 
117 refugees were flown in one operation 
between the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan. From the middle of August 
to the end of September the R.A.F. have 
carried 12,000 passengers on this route. 


School for Russians 

HE Soviet Government is to set up 

an Academy of the Aircraft Indus- 
try which will provide a two-year course 
to students. The Academy will have 
three faculties, covering aircraft build- 
ing, motor construction and apparatus 
construction. Teachers will include 
leading Soviet aircraft ‘designers. and pro- 
fessors from the Moscow Aviation Insti- 
tute and the Zhukovsky Military Avia- 
tion Academy. 
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Pilgrims’ Progress, 1947 
OME weeks ago Col. B. A. Wilson, 
representative of Airwork, Ltd., in 
East Africa, discussed with the chief of 
the Muslim community at Mombasa the 
advantages of transporting Muslim 
pilgrims by air from Mombasa_ to 
Jeddah, an airfield only a hundred 
miles from Mecca. His plan met 
with spontaneous approval, and five 
return trips have since been made. Air- 
work, Ltd., used Viking aircraft, each 
carrying 24 pilgrims on the 1,900-mile 

journey from Mombasa to Jeddah. 


Atom-Powered Aircraft 

Yager ange to Major-General Curtis 

LeMay, Deputy Chief of the U.S. 
Air Staff in charge of research and de- 
velopment, the U.S. expects to be able 
to develop an atomic-powered aircraft 
engine requiring no chemical fuels to run 
it. LeMay added that many more 
months of research are required for the 
development, but said ‘‘we are con- 
fident that such a nuclear engine, when 
we get it, will open up new fields of per- 
formance and range for our aircraft.’’ 


Ready for Action 
§ Rip U.S. £22,500,000 aircraft carrier 
Coral Sea—the last of three 45,000- 
ton carriers laid down during the war— 
has now been commissioned. Like her 
sister ships Midway and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, she has a flight deck nearly 
1,000 feet long. 


: UNIQUE EXPERIENCE : 
| In viéw of the forthcoming 
i delivery of Vampires to 
| the Royal Canadian Air 
__; Force, Mr. P. C. Garrett, 

* Vice-President and 
Managing Director of the 
de Havilland Aircraft 
Company Ltd. of Canada, 


flying one during his recent 
. visit to England. Mr. 
= Garrett remembers flying 
a D.H.1. in 1917 and now 
has had the satisfaction 
of flying the D.H.100 just 
F 30 years later. In this 
F. picture Mr. Garrett 
; (left) is seen with Mr. 
Geoffrey Pike, experi- 
mental test pilot at 
Hatfield. 


took the opportunity of 





Junior Boffins 

NDER Britain’s scheme for scientific 

expansion boys and girls between 
the ages of 16 and 18 can now become 
Boffin apprentices. The Ministry of Sup- 
ply is looking for 160 candidates. Success- 
ful applicants will undergo five years’ 
practical training with wages and main- 
tenance allowances for living away from 
home, and all¢ aspiring Boffins should 
communfcate with the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London. 


U.S. Claim.1,700 mp.h. 
CCORDING to the Detroit News, a 
U.S. Government official has claimed 
that American robot rocket aircraft have 
reached speeds “in the neighbourhood ’’ 
of 1,700 m.p.h. Experimental flights 
are said to have been carried out by the 
National Advisory Committee on a lonely 
island off the Virginia coast. 


Offers Invited 
EADERS who wish to learn some- 
thing of the early days of aviation 
may be interested in obtaining volumes 
1 to 96 (May 21st, 1909-March 22nd, 
1911) of The Aero, a magazine published 
by Iliffe and Sons, Ltd. We are informed 
that a complete set of these volumes is 
held by the Motor and Cycle Trades 
Benevolent Fund, and the best offer will 
secure. 


Cold Facts 

po February 15th to May 4th, 

1946, ‘‘Operation Musk-Ox,’’ a 
combined exercise, was carried out in 
Canada to test and gain experience on 
cold-weather equipment. On Wednes- 
day of last week Lt. Col. Andrew Croft, 
D.S.O., delivered a lecture at the Royal 
United Services Institution describing 
the 3,000-mile trek through Canada’s 
Frozen North. He emphasized the 
value of air support during the opera- 
tion, and stated that the expedition lost 
less than per cent of the supplies 
dropped from aircraft. 


Stratocruiser Tests 

HE first Boeing Stratocruiser has 
now completed its third month of 
preliminary flight testing, and the 
Boeing Aircraft Company has announced 
that during shallow dives. from 12,000 
feet, which were part of an extensive 
airscrew vibration testing programme, 
the Stratocruiser reached a speed of 
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approximately 406 m.p.h. (T.A.S.). The 
Stratocruiser is powered by four 3,400 
h.p. Pratt and Whitney Wasp Major 
engines and has a cruising speed of 340 
m.p.h. Fifty-five of these machines 
have been ordered by six of the major 
American airlines. 


Navigating Helicopters 
FTER examining various navigator 
systems the B.E.A.C. has chosen 

the Decca Navigator for its experi- 
ments with helicopter aircraft. Equip- 
ment is being initially installed in a 
Sikorsky S.51 and flight trials will begin 
about the end of this month. 


Airborne Film Unit 


ET another use has been found for 
the adaptable Miles Aerovan, this 
time in Ireland, where Miles Aircraft 
(Northern Ireland), Ltd., of New- 
townards, have equipped one of these 
aircraft to take various types of cameras 
and equipment in order to ‘‘shoot’’ 
Ulster from the air for a film being made 
for the Central Office of Information by 
Technique Film Productions, a unit of 
the Film Producers’ Guild, Ltd. 


W: A. ROLLASON, LTD. (Aircraft 
Sales and Service), have been 
appointed concessionaires for the Sea 
Bee Amphibian and the American Globe 


Swift monoplane throughout’ Great 
Britain, Eire, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy and the Middle East. Their 


Southampton repair depot will hold 
stocks of spares and will be in a position 
to service these aircraft. 
* * * 
Princess’ Margaret was due to fly to 
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HOVERING EYES : The Ministry of Supply and the R.A.F. have lately arranged for Officers 


of the Royal Artillery to undergo training in helicopter flying. 


Our picture shows liaison 


werk being cemonstrated. The aircraft is a Sikorsky R.6.A with a Franklin 245 h.p. engine. 


News in Brief 


Northern Ireland this week to launch the 
liner Edinburgh Castle. 
* * * 

Mr. W. T. W. Ballantyne, the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors’ Latin 
American representative, has established 
his office at Av. Cordoba 645, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


* * * 
The directors of the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company, Limited, have declared an in- 
terim dividend of four per cent (subject 





JET QUIZ: During his visit to Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Sir Henry Tizard (left), 

President of Magdalen College, Oxford University, shows interest in a turbo-jet engine. 

With him is Mr. Ralph McClarren, an Institute. scientist. Sir Henry was the winner of the 
Institute’s Franklin Medal in 1946. 


to income tax) on the Ordinary Stock. 
The Register of Members (Ordinary 
Stock) will be closed from October 17th 
to October 30th, 1947, both days in- 
clusive, and the Dividend Warrants will 
be posted on the latter date. 

* * * 

An aerial beacon has been fitted to the 
top of the Eiffel Tower and is now in 
action. The light is visible for a distance 
of 48 miles. 

* . o 


Mr. J. V. Franklin has been appointed 


managing director of Black and Decker, ~ 


Ltd. The appointment -follows the 
resignation of Mr. R. H. McCartney from 
his position as joint managing director. 
Mr. F. W.-McCartney has been ap- 
pointed director in charge of production 
and Mr. J. F. Byfield becomes director 
in charge of sales. 
* * * 


The Board of Directors of de Havil 
land Propellers, Ltd., has appointed Mr. 
D. G. Simpson, C.A., as secretary to 
the company. He will take over the 
secretarial duties which have been tem- 
porarily carried out by Mr. A. Stewart 
Kennedy, who is the secretary of the 


parent de Havilland company. Mr. 
Simpson will be resident at the Propeller. § 
Lostock,’ 


Company’s head office at 
Bolton, Lancashire. 
* * * 


The Helicopter Association of Great 


Britain has ‘announced that the 1947- 


1948 Cierva Memorial Prize Essay is 
open to. competitors of all nationalities 
and is not confined to members of 

Association. Competitors must be under 
the age of 35 on December 31st, 1947; 
and the closing date for receipt of entries 
covering the 1947-1948 competition may 
be had on application to the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Helicopter Association of 


Great Britain, Finsbury Circus House, 


Blomfield Street, London; E.C.2. 
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Pressurisation 


Some Problems of Cabin Air Control, and 
Modern Trends in Their Solution — 


By W. M. WIDGERY, F.R.Ae.S. 


‘T NHE first lecture of the autumn session of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society was delivered by Mr. W. M. 
Widgery, F.R.Ae.S., last Thursday. It was pre- 

ceded by a short ceremony at which Sir Frederick Handley 

Page handed over the presidency of the Society to the new 

president, Dr. H. Roxbee Cox. Before he relinquished 

office, Sir Frederick presented the Society’s awards of 
medals to the recipients. They were as follows: The Simms 

Gold Medal to Professor Leslie Aitchison for his paper 

“ Aeronautics and Metallurgy’’; the George Taylor (of 

Australia) Gold Medal to Professor A. R. Collar for his 

paper ‘‘ Aeroelastic Problems ’’ ; the Wakefield Gold Medal 

to Mr. Edward Link, inventor of the Link Trainer, for 
apparatus tending towards safety in flying (in the absence 
of Mr. Link, the medal was presented to the American 

Civil Air Attaché, Mr. Satterthwaite) ; the R.Ae.S. Silver 

Medal to Mr. W. G. Carter for his work on jet-propelled 

aircraft ; the R.38 Memorial Prize to Mr. J. K. Hardy for 

his paper ‘‘ Protection Against Ice Formation’’ ; and the 

Edward Busk Memorial Prize to Mr. J. Smith for his paper 

“The Evolution of the Spitfire.’’ 

Mr. Widgery introduced his lecture as an account of the 
recent developments in aircraft construction which were com- 
monly embraced by the term “‘ pressurisation.’’ In his opinion 
this bald name gave a crude and misleading picture of the 
developments which were now in hand, and both he and the 
organization to which he belonged preferred, he said, to speak 
of ‘‘cabin air control’’ as that name did, in fact, give a clear 
picture of the scope of the paper. 

The evolution of peassenger-carrying aircraft had at the 


The experimental decompression chamber at Normalair Ltd. 
in which fuselage specimens up to I5ft x [lft diameter can 
tested. 
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Mr. W. M. Widgery, F.R.AeS., of 
Westland Aircraft Limited, -has been 
engaged from 1944 until the present 
time in research and development of 
pressurised cabins for civil aircraft. 
He has been concerned with the design 
and development of much specialized 
equipment for use on the new types 
of aircraft now under construction. 











outbreak of war reached a stage where a great deal of attention 
was paid to the comfort of passengers, and it was fair to 
describe pressurisation as a development directed almost 
entirely towards the greater comfort of the occupants of 
aircraft. He considered that up to the present, and probably 
for some time to come, the problems of pressurisation, safety 
and comfort would be inextricably bound up. 

The lecturer drew attention to the serious handicap to civil 
aviation of the oxygen system, since the majority of passengers 
had psychological objections to the wearing of masks. In 
any case there was a limit to the height at which oxygen could 
be used effectively, and he quoted 43,oooft as the height at 
which the individual was unable to do without pressurisation. 
fortunately the composition of the atmosphere varied but 
slightly with increasing altitude, so that ground level, or 
any other chosen low-altitude atmospheric condition, could 
be restored by increasing the pressure within the cabin. The 
one exception was that moisture content fell off rapidly at 
greater heights. Up to the present time civil aircraft had 
not been operated above 25,o0oft, at which height oxygen 
alone would, from the physiological point of view, be a satis- 
factory alternative to pressurization, so it might be fairly 
assumed that pressurisation had been developed purely to give 
greater comfort. : 


Choice of Pressure 


Referring to the choice uf pressure in the cabin, Mr. Widgery 
said that a number of important considerations influenced the 
decision, which, in general, were similar for civil and military 
aircraft. There was, however, one fundamental difference, 
and that was that on military aircraft complete failure of the 
pressure system might occur at any time due to enemy action. 
Practical experience during the war had shown, however, 
that the ill effects of a sudden loss of pressure were minimized 
by confining the pressure to that minimum vital to maintain 
fighting efficiency of the crew, and, consequently, they were 
compelled to wear oxygen masks when flying at the greater 
altitudes. There was, he said, another risk in the form of 
explosive decompression, the physiology of which was outside 
the scope of the paper, but he mentioned that the seriousness 
of the consequences was a function of time and expansion 
ratio, since the time for decompression was closely related 
to the volume of the cabin. It should be noted that aircraft 
with small cabins, for example, fighters, should be flown at 
the minimum permissible pressure in combat, but in cabins 
of large volume serious physiological consequences were 
unlikely to result from sudden release of pressure due to the 
type of failure which might be expected, such as the blowing- 
out of an observation panel. The ideal pressure for civil 
aircraft was, he considered, ground-level pressure since 
pressure within the cabin would remain unchanged and the 
pilot would be free to climb or descend at any rate which was 
desirable for other reasons. There was agreement, however, 
that unselected passengers could be subjected without undue 
risk to a reduction of pressure equivalent to that experienced 
at 8,oooft, and that pressure was set on aircraft now going into 
service. With present systems, with an operational ceiling 
of 25,o0oft, the necessary pressure was 5} lb/sq in for 8,oooft, 
compared with 9.4 lb/sq in to maintain ground level con- 
ditions. 

Fresh Air Supply.—The amount of fresh air per person per 
minute in normal cruising conditions with duplication of 
blowers was considered to be 1 lb, with a minimum of 0.6 Ib 
with one blower out of action. Single blowers had been fitted 
to British fighters which delivered 5 lb of air per minute 
at 40,000ft. The criterion was the minimum flow necessary 
to neutralize small leaks rather than the needs of the pilot. 

Of the rate of change of pressure, the lecturer said that data 
had ‘shown that passengers, when awake, were not incon- 
venienced by rates of change up to the equivalent of 300ft 
per minute, but when asleep they might suffer serious discom- 
fort if the rate exceeded r5o0ft per minute. 

Speaking of temperature he said that in the cabin it should 
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be controllable within close limits, and to maintain a low 
temperature with higher ambient temperature, necessitated 
refrigeration. Humidity, when flying at altitude, should be 
maintained at a minimum of 20 or 30 per cent, which neces- 
sitated the carrying of water. Methods for increasing humidity 
were eithe: to boil water and to inject steam into the stream 
of incoming air; to employ water jets; or to incorporate water 
in the air blower. As a guide it was considered that two hours’ 
flight would require 1 gal of water, and five hours about 2 gals 
of water. Safety precautions were necessary to prevent damage 
to the cabin by excessive pressure, crushing of the cabin during 
rapid descent, and also sudden loss of pressure. Apart from 
structural strength, the present equipment was designed to 
provide generous safety valves, inwards relief valves and a 
complete duplication of the air supply system. 

Mr. Widgery then outlined the basic layout of a pressurised 
systém and mentioned several of the refinements which had 
been necessary. It had been found necessary to fit a silencer 
between the blower and the cabin on the Welkin, which was 
the first aircraft to be designed in this country, ab initio, for 
pressure. It was also found necessary to introduce a measure 
of air cooling by allowing jets of air to impinge on the silencer 
casing. Briefly, the system was to install a blower, fitted with 
a filter to exclude dirt and dust, from which air was passed 
through inwards relief and spill valves into the cabin. Initial 
difficulties had been experienced in sealing the cabin. The 
lecturer considered the Meteor to be of special interest since 
the air supply was obtained by bleeding the compressor instead 
of by employing a separate blower. 

For heating the cabin the lightest and most efficient heaters 
available were of the petrol-burning variety. There was, 
however, an alternative in the employment of heat exchangers 
placed in the exhaust system. Having already dealt with 
humidification, Mr. Widgery referred briefly to dehumidifica- 
tion. In the absence of refrigeration, a chemical drier such 
as activated alumina could be used to absorb the excess water 
vapour. 

Mr. Widgery observed that there was extensive literature 
on: heating and ventilation of buildings, but the aircraft cabin 
presented a difficult problem, largely because of the small 
volume pei person. Extensive investigations had been carried 
out by Westlands on distribution of air, and for this a cylin- 
drical test chamber had been built. The cylinder represented 
a short section of fuselage, and they appreciated that there 
was the added difficulty of bringing about the distribution 
from one end of a long cabin to the other, and he considered 
it imperative that prototypes should be constructed so that 
distribution could be corrected during flight trials by the use 
of butterfly valves within the ducts or at the outlets.. Since 
a re-circulating system distributed tobacco smoke and other 
odours there was need for a good and effective air filter and 
purification system. 

Air Supply and Blowers.—I1 was customary, the lecturer 
explained, to employ special blowers for pressurising the cabin, 
the only alternative being to tap from the turbo compressor 
where suitable power parts were employed. Blowers at 
present in use in this country were of the Roots type, whereas 
in the U.S.A. the centrifugal type had been exclusively used. 
Owing to greater operating altitudes, cabin pressure blowers 
will be required to work at higher compressor ratios, and in 
future single stage will no longer suffice, and multi-stage 
centrifugal types will be necessary. 

The necessity for refrigeration had long been the subject 
of controversy, but there was now almost general agreement 
that it was necessary on a high proportion of air routes. 

In the opinion of Mr. Widgery, modern fuselage construc- 
tion and shapes lent. themselves to pressurisation, but addi- 
tional weight resulted trom-necessary sealing and local stiffen- 
ing. Attempts had been made at assessing the additional 
weight, and it seemed fair to assume that the structural weight 
of the fuselage should not be increased by more than 5 per 
cent on account of pressurisation. Experience of complete 
installation was still limited, but the actual extra weight 
carried on the Tudor I amounted to approximately 770 lb. It 
must be remembered, however, that an economy of weight was 
effected by the elimination of oxygen gear, and it had been 
calculated that there was an economy of nearly 500 lb due tq 
the use of pressure instead of oxygen on the Tudor I. 

Future Development.—In summing up, Mr. Widgery con- 
sidered that the experience and lessons learnt in operations of 
the smaller civil types of pressurised aircraft were sir 
applied to military types and the requirements of both were 
rapidly converging. _It was well known, he’said, that in the 
near future civil transports would be flying regularly at heights 
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up to 50,o00ft, and at such a height a sudden loss of pressure 
would be fatal. In fact, in the new projected aircraft a cabin 
failure would-be just as disastrous as a main structural failure, 
Mr. Widgery pointed out probable lines of development and 
suggested that provision of fresh air meant considerable usage 
of horse-power for pumping air into the fuselage, none_ of 
which at present is recovered, and development might 
possibly result in a reduction of the supply of fresh air in 
conjunction with an effective air purification plant, or, alter- 
natively, equipment might be developed to recover the power 
expended on ‘initially compressing the air. He considered the 
problem of de-humidification to be a serious one, but if it were 
possible to reduce the amount of fresh air required, the amount 
of water required would automatically be reduced. Alterna- 
tively, water-recovery plant could extract water from the 
air discharged from the cabin or from the engine exhaust, 
He felt also that further development would lead to a design 
in which control of cabin atmosphere was effected by condition- 
ing the equipment carried within the aircraft, and blowers 
would be used only to make up the necessary amount of fresh 
air. There was reason to believe, he said, that pressurisation 
would be demanded by operators for purely economical reasons, 
as the ability to make rapid climbs and descents would result 
in a saving of flight time that would more than compensate 
the cost involved in carrying and servicing the equipment. 


The Discussion 


Mr. N. E. Rowe, Controller of Research and Long-term 
Development in B.E.A., opened the discussion by drawing 
attention to the large attendance, which indicated the interest 
in and importance of the subject. He felt that since there 
was only 4 lb/sq in difference between the amount of pressure 
required to obtain ground-level conditions, and conditions 
of 8,oooft, designers should go the whole hog and aim at 
ground-level conditions for all altitudes. Mr. Rowe considered 
that the danger due to explosive decompression would have 
to be eliminated and that there must be no risk of such a 
happening. He could see a long period of development ahead 
but considered that the greater economy and comfort which 
would result were essential to air operations. 

Mr. Saunders, of the Gloster Aircraft Company, spoke of 
the possibility of providing emergency systems other than those 
already suggested by the lecturer, and wondered what ground- 


testing equipment was being developed, as flight testing ol’ 


pressurisation was a lengthy process. 


He considered that 
temperature was a serious problem. : 


Mr. Scott-Hall, Principal Director of Technical Development. 


(Air) at the Ministry of Supply, had no criticism of the system 


- but asked if there were data on the humidity and temperature 


effects in different climates. He challenged the lecturer that 
military and civil requirements were converging, since there 
was always the danger of military action on the one hand, 
and we must not forget, he said, that civil aviation could not 
afford the risk of explosive decompression. 

Mr. Widgery replied that there were considerable data on 
humidity and temperature effects at the meteorological offices. 
He said that military machines provided a safety margin by 
the use of oxygen, but as future operations would take both 
civil and military aircraft to even greater heights, they had 
a similar problem through the complete lack of oxygen. He 
also considered that the collapsing of a cabin by enemy action 
had an-application to civil uses, 

Mr. R. Graham made a point of the boredom of long- 


‘distance travel and considered that pressurisation was essential 


to comfort. He was very impressed with the -flight he had 
made under pressure conditions in a Gold Plate Constellation. 

Mr. Pete: Masefield said that pressure was one of the three 
great problems, and at the present stage we were. getting 
familiar with pressure up to 25,oooft, but we must be pre- 
pared to fly up to 40,ooo0ft and even higher, and the time 
would come when we would be flying at 250,o0oft, and then we 
would probably have to carry air around in the aircraft as 
there would be none to suck in. He considered that on the 
success of. pressurisation depended the success or failure of 
our future aircraft. Humidity he considered to be a very 
great problem, and gave instances of flying when the tempera- 
ture was high but the humidity was low, so causing the passen- 
gers discomfort from cold. The opposite effect could be felt 
when the temperature was low but humidity was high. Re- 
ferring to the permissible rate of leak, he revealed that flush 
riveting on the Brabazon had not been adopted as the cabin 
would not hold the pressure, and mushroom-head rivets had 
been substituted. Mr. Willis, of the design office of Avro’s, 
paid tribute to the pressure equipment on the Tudors, but he 
said there had been.the problem of fitting after construction. 
He thought that in future the pipes should be laid first. 
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Recent photographs of H. A. Marsh and 
the Cierva research helicopter. 


Britain's 
Test Pilots 


No. 24. H. A. Marsh, Test Pilot and General Manager of 
the Cierva Autogiro Co. Ltd. 


A. MARSH has probably more experience in testing 
H rotating-wing aircraft than any other pilot in the 
world, and in these days when the helicopter can be 
said to have arrived, his unique experience should prove a 
considerable asset to the country. He started his business 
career as an engineering apprentice in Dorchester, Dorset, 
in 1918, but at the tender age of 17} he followed the foot- 
steps of his father and brother by joining the R.A.F. as a 
3rd Air Mechanic. When the armistice was 
signed he re-engaged and was posted to the first 
aircraft apprenticeship course at Halton. After 
getting his corporal’s stripes, he joined the second 
course of N.C.O. pilots at No. 2 F.T.S., Dux- 
ford, where one of his instructors was Flight 
Lieutenant, now Air Marshal, Peck. 
Passing out in November, 1923, 
as a Sergeant Pilot with special 
distinction, he was the first N.C.O. 
pilot to gain this award. Asa pilot 
his first taste of squadron flying was 
with No. 41 at home, for a short 
while before spending the next two 
years with No, 1 Squadron in Iraq. 
Those were still®the days of rotary 
engines, and No. 1 had Sopwith 
Snipes with 200 h.p. Bentley 
engines. Some Snipe figures are 
interesting in light of present-day 
equivalents. Tanks held 383 gallons 
of fuel, weight empty was 1,240 lb 
and top speed at 10,oooft was in the 
tegion of 118 m.p.h. The Snipe 
landed at 55 m.p.h. and the rate of 
climb was about 1,200ft per min. 
It was on a Snipe, while he was 
proceeding on detachment, with the 
pay on board, that Marsh had an 













engine seize completely while flying between Baghdad and 
Kirkuk. A forced landing was brought off safely and a 
second aircraft landed alongside and took off the money, 
but Marsh had to wait in the desert until a new engine 
arrived and was fitted. 

A second engine failure which might easily have had very 
serious consequences occurred over Kurdistan where Marsh 
was lost in the desert for two days in a temperature of 
120 deg in the shade. And, as he says, “‘there wasn’t 
any.”’ 

Posted back to England again in 1926, he was sent 
to No. 111 Fighter Squadron, which was then equipped 

with Armstrong-Whitworth Siskins—the first fabric- 

covered all-metal aircraft to go into service in 
quantity. It had a 14-cylinder 
Siddeley Jaguar radial engine of 
385 h.p. 


R.A.F. Displays 


Whilst with No. 111 he repre- 
sented the squadron in the R.A.F. 
Display for both 1927 and 1928. In 
1927 he was responsible for the 
show of individual aerobatics, 
which included some low spins. On 
the day before the actual show the 
dress rehearsa] was given before 
thousands of London = school- 
children. Weather conditions were 
bad and the cloud ceiling very low. 
Omitting to set his altimeter before 
taking off, he finished up by pulling 
out of a spin with less than rooft 
to spare. Complimented on a good 
show, he was requested to ‘’ keep 
a little higher to-morrow.”’ 

in September of 1928 he went to 


Getting aboard 
his Autogiro 
while command- 
ing the Radar 
Calibration 
Squadron. 
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C.F.S. at Wittering for an 
instructor’s course. The 
C.F.I. at that time was S/L. 
J. M. Robb (now Air Marshal 
Sir James, A.O.C. - in - C. 
Fighter Command). On pass- 
ing out from C.F.S. with an 
A.2 certificate, Marsh became 
an instructor at No, 2 F.T.S. 
at Grantham on Siskins and 
Atlases before returning, in 
May, 1929, to C.F.S. as a 
Flight Sergeant instructor on 
the staft. It is interesting to 
recall that amongst his pupils 
at C.F.S. was one F/O. 
Whittle, who of late years has 
been responsible for putting 
Britain in the forefront in the matter of jet propulsion. 

The early 1930s were a period of financial stringency, 
and chances of re-engagement as a pilot were rather remote. 
Realizing this, Marsh decided to take his release after 11} 
years’ service rather than go back to his trade as an engine 
fitter. Believe it or not, gratuities in those days were on 
the basis of {1 per year served! Marsh took his discharge 
with’ {11 10s gratuity and an A.xr instructor's certificate. 

For nearly two years after this he worked very hard 
as.a club instructor to the Hants Aero Club, and for a short 
while to the Scarborough Aero Club in the same capacity. 
The Don Juan de la Cierva, the man responsible for the 
Autogiro, and whose basic rotor design is the heart of 
every present-day helicopter, was a member of the Hants 
Aero Club, and it was because of this association that Marsh 
flew his first rotating-wing aircraft—a C.19 Autogiro. 

In 1932 the late ‘‘ Dizzy’’ Rawson left the Cierva com- 
pany and Reggie Brie, then appointed flying manager, 
wrote to Marsh asking him to join the company as instruc- 
tor and demonstration pilot. 


Testing the Bristol 171 


To popularize the Autogiro, ab initio courses of instruc- 
tion were given for £35 and conversion courses for ‘‘ fixed 
wing’ pilots for as low as £5. 

He put over 80 ab initio pupils of all ages and nation- 
alities through their courses, and amongst the ‘‘ fixed wing’’ 
pilots was Raoul Hafner, who has been responsible for the 
design of the new Bristol helicopter. Marsh is test-flying 
this machine for Bristols and has to-date made some dozen 
or so flights totalling 3 h1 4o min. The next series of tests 
will be for forward speed. 

After having been with the Cierva company for a year 
ur so, he started to help Senor Cierva with the test-flying of 
the then-new direct-control Autogiro, and later the ‘‘ jump 
start’’ model. Senor Cierva was. most unfortunately 
killed in an airline accident in 1936, and this necessitated 
Marsh taking over the entire responsibility for flight-testing. 
At the same time he was doing all the testing for G. and J. 
Weir, Ltd., who were designing special Autogiros under 
licence. C. G. Pullin, who looked after this side of Weir’s 
activities, is now chief designer and managing director of 
Ciervas. 

Marsh recounts with some zest an experience he had 
whilst testing the Weir W.4. In its original state no amount 
ot rotor revving or taxying would get it unstuck, so an 
appeal was made to the “‘ Boffins.’’ To use Marsh’s own 
expression, ‘‘they just climbed the pylon, altered two 
screws and, taking straight off, 1 turned over on my back 
without any effort.’’ The W.4 never came to anything. 

For many years folk speculated as to whether an Auto- 
gito could get on its back in the air—and if it did, whether 
the rotor would stop and fold up. Marsh answered these 
queries in 1935, when he was putting a seaplane version of 
the C.30 through its paces at the Marine Experimental 
Establishment at Felixstowe. 
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The Weir W4 ‘* jump-start’’ Autogiro which turned over on its first take-off. 


Starting at just over 5,oooft and diving with engine off 
at about 95 m.p.h., the rotor blades developed a most 


violent flutter, and the machine half looped on to its back. 


The fact that Marsh had no parachute with him was of 
little moment, because he could not have got safely through 
the rotor blades whirling beneath him. Sitting tight—or 
rather suspended by the harness—he waited for what might 
happen. However, after losing some 2,oooft in the inverted 
position; the C.30 righted itself, and Marsh was able to park 
it back on the water all in one piece, despite the rotor blades 
having been severely damaged by ballast having fallen from 
the front seat whilst in the inverted position. The flutter, 
too, had done a lot of damage; the plywood surfaces of the 
blades were all misshapen and broken. Shortly afterwards, 
whilst flying another C.30 prototype at the R.A.E., Marsh 
had an almost similar, though not quite so hectic, experi- 
ence. The machine had blades of the same design and con- 
struction, and that was the cause of the trouble. 


Back in the Service 


Shortly before the outbreak of war Marsh went to the 
States to do some experimental flying for the Pitcairn con- 
cern, who were producing Autogiros under’ licence and, 
having been commissioned in the R.A.F.V.R. in 1936, he 
was called up in January, 1940. After a refresher course 
at C.F.S. he was posted to the R.A.E. to do rotating-wing 
research flying, but the exigencies of war caused our long- 
term research programme to go by the board soon after 
he got there, and he went on to ordinary flying. 

In April, 1941, he took over the Radar Calibration 
Squadron from Reggie Brie, and this unit he commanded 
until its disbandment in 1945. The squadron was unique 
in that it was the only rotating-wing unit in the Service 
until the advent of the American helicopters, and nearly 
all the original helicopter pilots who went to the U.S. for 
instruction were drafted from the squadron. Marsh did not 
go himself, but was given his first helicopter dual in a 
Sikorsky R.4 by ‘‘ Jeep’’ Cable, who was one of Marsh’s 
earlier ab initio Autogiro pupils. 

Leaving the Service for a second time early in 1946, he 
rejoined the Cierva Autogiro Co. as General Manager and 
Tesf Pilot and has concentrated on flying the Cierva re- 
search helicopter and, lately, the Bristoler71. The next 
big job for him will be the Cierva Air Horse which is now 
on the way. 

Marsh was a founder member of the Helicopter Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and was its first chairman. He has 
6,200 flying hours in his log books about 50/50 fixed-wing 
and rotating-wing—on 70 types of normal aircraft, 22 types 
of Autogiros and five helicopters. His licences include 
Pilot’s A and B and 2nd Class Navigator's, and he holds 
the G.A.P.A.N. Master Instructor’s Diploma. He is also 
the rotating-wing representative on the G.A.P.A.N. Panel 
of Examiners. For his work in the Service he was awarded 


the A.F.C. and was twice mentioned in despatches. 
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Some Comments on Sir Roy Fedden’s Suggested Executive Aircraft 


By C. A.. H. POLLITT 


HE subject of Sir Roy Fedden’s agreeable. commen- 

tary in Flight of August 28th is one which has already 

attracted a considerable amount of attention in this 

country and to which I believe there is no satisfactory 
solution. 

One hesitates to question the validity of opinion of such 
an eminent authority, but Sir Roy has presented a some- 
what debatable survey of an admittedly vexed question. 
The generalities of his case are sound enough but if we 
descend to a detailed examination it is at once clear that 
certain important considerations have not been fully 
explained. 

Of the thirteen tabulated requirements, the first two 
are, it appears, conflicting, and to achieve one is to forgo 
the other. If we hold out for the installation of a proper 
lavatory, a separate compartment must be allocated for 
the purpose, and this introduces another evil in the form 
of a means of access. A central gangway would be the 
most practical solution but would instantly destroy all 
conception of the “considerably more intimate and closely 
arranged vehicle’’ prescribed by the 
specification. In the absence of any 
diagrammatical illustration of the 
internal arrangement of the machine, 
one can only hazard a guess as to what 
the author had in mind. Nevertheless, 
the two requirements do not go hand 
in glove and cannot be reconciled. _ 


Safety and the Pilot 


Perhaps a more controversial topic 
is the subject of safety, and here we 
may best define the safety of an air- 
craft as a function of the efficiency of’ 
the pilot. An aircraft is only as safe 
as its pilot is experienced, and this is 
inordinately true of’ the smaller twin- 
engined type under discussion. Engine 
failure on take-off has always been one 
of the bogies of flying. It will always 
remain so. But the remedies are well 
known, and in the event of only one 
engine ‘‘cutting’’ the pilot has more 
than an even chance of maintaining 
control. Sir Roy contends that such an emergency requires 
additional skill of the pilot, and to some extent this may 
be true ; but to quote an analogy. If the starboard engine 
failed on take-off, a good pilot—and we are here dealing 
with a £1,000-a-year man—would instinctively, and instan- 
taneously, apply hard left rudder and get the undercarriage 
up, if this had not already been achieved. Make no mistake 
about it, the human mind works with amazing rapidity in 
an emergency. 

The surest safeguard under the circumstances is to have 
a good reserve of power and to keep the take-off speed well 
above the stall. One other aspect of safety is that which 
one of our most prolific aeronautical journalists has been 
alluding to for years and concerns aircraft which ‘‘ crash 
and burn-up on landing.’’ This risk may be ascribed ‘to 
one or both of two causes: an inexperienced pilot making 
a faulty landing, or an inherently high landing speed such 
as one would certainly expect from the machines shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7 of Sir Roy’s article. This latter feature would 
be a particular, and almost inevitable, consequence of their 
high aspect ratios. 


It is not a very logical hypothesis to insist on safety on . 


take-off and then immediately to recommend tandem 
pusher airscrews. It is an elemental fact that the slip- 
Stream from a tractor airscrew does increase the lift of 


. 


that portion of the wing which is within the slipstream, 
though, of course, we must not overlook the possible 
disadvantage of this feature in the event of an engine failing 
on take-off, when the increased lift from the opposite engine 
may further embarrass the pilot Even so, the tractor 
airscrew is the generally accepted expedient, and the most 
appropriate observation may well be that it is better to 
play with the devil we know than the one we don't know. 

In passing, it is relevant to note that Noel Pemberton 
Billing in his book ‘‘ The Aeroplane of Tomorrow," 
expounds this theory at length and illustrates the penulti 
mate phase of its development with a four-engined machine 
in which the engines are conventionally arranged on the 
leading edge of the wing but in such a manner that the 









Fig. |. An unorthodox, mid-wing, arrangement. 
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iia Fig. 2. A high-wing layout on more 
normal lines. 


whole span of the wing is contained within the combined 
slipstreams of the airscrews. This is actually the Crouch- 
Bolas system, and is based on the theory that the creation 
of lift depends on the teaction of an aerofoil upon air 
being passed over it 


Fuselage Design 


Reverting to the question of layout of the passenger 
cabin, which, I believe, raises some really important issues, 
it is reasonable to assume that we would all feel much 
happier it confronted with an illustration of some possible 
arrangements from which we can draw tangible conclusions 
and I, therefore, submit Figs. 1, 2 and 3 asa starting point 

Apart from the physical similarity of these proposed 
designs, they are all based on an underlying principle which 
strikes at the fundamentals of not only passenger cabin 
design but also that of the fuselage in its entirety. The 
two major functions of the fuselage of any aircraft, no 
matter what the purpose for which it is intended, are: - 

(a) To provide: accommodation for the payload. 

(b) To offer a suitable lever arm for the empennage. 

Until a relatively few years ago, these two features were 
regarded as a single entity, and no attempt. was made to 
differentiate between them. Consequently it was com- 
monplace that, in the case of the larger type of aircraft, 
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little more than fifty per cent of the available fuselage space 
was devoted to passenger accommodation. Within recent 
times a revised conception of wing location has proved an 
effective counter to this serious loss of useful space, and 
we now have such machines as the ‘‘ Tudor IL’’ with 
the wing almost amidships and something like ninety per 
cent of the fuselage devoted to passenger accommodation. 

With the size of machine we are discussing here, there 
is limited scope for the application of this principle, and 
the only satisfactory alternative whereby 100 per cent fuse- 
lage utilization may be achieved is to resort to a slender 
tail-boom arrangement, as is now becoming -increasingly 
popular with certain special-purpose aircraft in the medium- 
sized category. In the light of the foregoing observations, 
I am inclined to dismiss Sir Roy’s Fig. 6 as being the least 
suitable of his two types for the purpose in mind. 

Of the accompanying diagrams, Fig. 1 represents a 
machine which would fulfil his requirements, and practical 
alternative cabin arrangements are shown in Fig. 3. Gener- 
ally speaking, the mid-wing layout is the least popular 
choice for most aircraft. In this instance it is offered, with 
some justification, as a compromise from which certain 
practical advantages accrue. It will be observed that this 
mid-wing arrangement caters for the pilot being accom- 
modated immediately above the wing itself and this, in 
turn, results in what is perhaps the simplest of all control- 
cable runs. The aileron control cables are in one horizontal 
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Fig. 3. Cabin arrangements for aircraft shown in Figs | and 2. 


plane throughout their length, and the use of pulleys and 
brackets, as would otherwise have been necessary with 
either a high- o1 low-wing layout, has been completely 
eliminated The same is true of rudder and elevator 
controls, all of which is a worthwhile contribution to ease 
of maintenance. 

For obvious reasons, the mid-wing choice has a pro- 
nounced and favourable effect on undercarriage design, 
which is further enhanced by the conventional underslung 
nacelles An undesirable consequence of this, however, 
is that passengers entering the machine by the door in the 
position shown would be in dangerous proximity to the 
port airscrew, although it may be recalled that similar 
conditions prevailed with certain variants of the Mosquito 
and with no less lethal consequences. 

.Fig. 2 depicts a more orthodox, though somewhat un- 
gainly, machine. In this, as with the previous project, 
the pilot is remote from the passengers, and an attempt 
has been made to provide a small flying conference room 
with a portable table located centrally in the cabin, with 
two seats on each side. In contrast to the first project, 


the disposable loads are concentrated near the c.g., so 
that no serious trimming problems arise when the machine 
is flown light. Due to the high-wing layout, the under- 
carriage will be considerably heavier than that of the 
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alternative design, and the flying controls will call for a 


rather more complicated set-up, which will be reflected in- 


higher maintenance costs and a possible slight increase in 
all-up weight. 


Conclusions 


A brief analysis reveals the salient implications of the 
case to be as follows :— 

(a) As regards Sir Roy’s stipulated specification, and to 
quote his own words, . . . ‘‘no safe enough aircraft to 
meet this specification can be produced with the traditional 
layout of power plant,’’ we may go further than this and 
say that the traditional layout of the whole aircraft must 
be radically transformed and that, without gainsaying the 
relative merits of the pusher as opposed to the tractor air- 
craft, it is patent that the case for the shaft-driven pusher 
airscrews, must be thoroughly investigated. Inter alia, this 
commits us to the development of a completely new and 
more highly rated engine, which was, of course, already 
anticipated. 

(b) While considering what justification there may be 


for such experimentation and research, it has to be realized _ 


that such a machine could not be ordered “straight off 
the board,’’ for a considerable amount of prototype de- 
velopment work would be necessary in order first to achieve 
the optimum operational efficiency. This being so, we 
are brought to enquire what the potential market would be. 
Sir Roy guesses at a possible 500 machines a year, for 
several years. Surely, this is gilding the lily. In my 
opinion, the demand for such an aircraft as we are dis- 
cussing is practically nil, particularly in this country. 
Moreover, it is too late in the day to hope to capture the 
American market, even if one existed. If we split the 
difference, however, and toy with the very hypothetical 
idea of a possible, though very improbable, 250 aircraft a 
year, we should, even then, soon be insolvent. 

(c) It would put a different complexion on the matter 
if the aircraft were readily adaptable to other purposes, 
and its most serious limitation is that it is not adaptable. 
No charter company could afford to operate it as an 
economical proposition unless the toilet accommodation 
were eliminated and additional seating introduced. This 
would then place it in a keenly competitive market, with 
most of the field already away to a good start. 

(d) The intensely controversial question of a professional 
pilot’s reactions to the onerous responsibilities he would 
be charged with gives rise to other, equally obscure, prob- 
lems. In the first place, it is presumed that an A-licensed 
pilot with about 2,000 hours’ flying to his credit would be 
a suitable candidate since a B-licensed holder would ob- 
viously be attracted to other, more lucrative, posts and, 
in any case, would not readily condescend to the menial 
tasks involved. 

If the man is to be an enthusiast and is to be kept happy 
at his job, much will depend on the amount of flying he 
will get, and this brings us to the kernel of the matter. 
Anything short of a nominal 10 hours’ flying per week 
will not prove very attractive. After all, it is something 
more than vanity that inspires a pilot to log as many flying 
hours as possible, for his experience is in direct proportion 
to the amount of flying he has done, and if the job does 
not offer any guarantee of advancement in this direction 
he is unlikely to accept it, no matter how congenial it may 
be in other respects. 

In taking a more intimate and responsible view of his 
aircraft, as Sir Roy mentions, the man we are looking for 
must be something of a pilot-cum-ground engineer and 
willing to take his coat off when necessary. Surely, the 
proper metaphor is to train an already qualified ground 
engineer as a pilot, which is a puerile argument, tor the 
man would have an essentially limited flying experience 
and would be pitch-forked into a job at which it would 
take years to supplement that experience substantially. 

Summing-up, we may say that in the absence of any 
concrete evidence as to what the potential market for a good 
British executive aircraft may be, the associated problems 
are too diverse and complex to justify undue optimism. 
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The Arsenal V,G. 70—~a recent photograph and G.A. drawing. 


Part II of the Diary. of a Ten-day Tour of 
Industrial, Scientific and Military Centres 


By H. F. KING, M.B.E. 


A VIEW OF FRANCE 


September 25th (contd.) 


pace of to-day’s tour was particularly sharp. 
Before lunch we. had not only completed our in- 
spection of the ‘' Grande Soufflerie,’’ but had driven 


to the proto establishment of the Arsenal de 1’ Aéro- 
nautique at Chatillon-sous-Bagneux, and had made the 
‘rounds of several shops. For variety of technical interest 
the Arsenal organization is probably unexcelled, producing 
as it does military and research aircraft, gliders, engines, 
special transmission schemes, and automatic regulating 
valves for pressurizing systems. 
Established in 1934, the Arsenal.was intended for a 
double purpose: in the first place, to design and develop 
‘what private industry (as it was explained to us) ‘‘ would 
not, could not, or must not’’ make, and, secondly, to 
control production costs by comparing its expenditure with 
charges by private firms. To a large extent its technical 
success is due to Ingenieur General Vernisse, who was 
unfortunately absent at the time of our visit. We did, 
however, have most interesting discussions with M. Gal- 
tier and M. Pichon, who are respectively responsible for 
aircraft and engine design.. 
.. Unlike the Arsenals of the Army and Navy, the Arsenal 
de l’Aéronautique employs a relatively small number of 
government personnel. The design staff, in particular, is 
comprised nearly 100 per cent of workers who are paid as 
private individuals. Nevertheless, the mixi of two 
Categories of personnel leads to some delicate problems 
of remuneration. A total of 2,380 workers is at present 


employed at Chatillon, Villeurbanne, in the flight-test sec- 
tion at Villacoublay, and at the test stations in the former 
Gatines Battery and Strasbourg. 

After lunch with senior members of the Chatillon staff, 
including Messrs. Gerardin, Alliet and Chalmette, we were 
shown prototype engines and aircraft under development. 
The first units seen were Jumo 2118, undergoing conversion 
for installation in A.S.R. craft. Reference was made to 
the work in hand on the more powerful Jumo 213, an out- 
standingly fine unit, from which the engineers 
claim to have persuaded more horse*power than Junkers 
themselves obtained and (this was announced with icu- 
lar pride) more than the output of the Griffon. An 
‘‘Arsenalized *’ 213, with water injection and contra-props, 
is to be installed in the SO 8000 deck-landing -fighter. 

Before mention is made o{ later engines we saw, some 
reference to earlier developments is desirable. Prior to 
the war two Hispano 12y engines were coupled in tandem, 
with a transmission and joints patented by M. Vernisse, 
the idea being to double engine power without increasing 
sectional area. Wartime studies were made for tandem 
Hispano 122s and, later, for a similar coupling of Jumo 
2138. Since the war. a 4,000 h.p. H-type engine, known 
as the 24H, has been evolved, using the moving parts of 
the 213. This, in turn, is being applied to a tandem in- 
stallation of 8,000 h.p., intended for the SE 1200 trans- 
atlantic flying boat. oe 

Both the single and double 24H engines will be remem- 
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Primary gliders under repair in the Aerazy 

factory at Cognac. At the time of our visit 

Tiger Moths from the military training airfiel 
near by were being overhauled. ~ 










a (aggregate 8,000 h.p.) is due to run early nex 
year, It is intended for installation in th | 
SE 1200 transatlantic flying boat. As on earlier 
Arsenal tandems, the Vernisse system of coupling 
is employed. 





The first Arsenal 24H tandem combinatieg — 
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bered from last year’s Salon. Manufacture of parts for the 
first 24H began in July, 1945, and five and a half months 
later the first engine ran. Many examples have since been 
built, and hundreds of hours of testing have been completed 
at Strasbourg and Gatines. The first 24H tandem combina- 
tion should run at the beginning of next year. 

That the day of the large piston engine is not yet over 
has become glaringly apparent during recent months, and 
the following data are quoted for the 24H as an engine 
which may»yet make a name for itself in civil and mili- 
tary installations: sea-level power, 4,000 h.p. at 3,250 
r.p.m.; altitude power, 3,500 h.p. at 3,250 r.p.m. at 
23,000ft; capacity, 70 litres; bare weight, 4,080 Ib. The 
8,000 h.p. tandem 24H, with its shafting, weighs 9,150 lb. 

One understood that the tandem 24H was intended for 
installation in a military bomber-reconnaissance machine, 
part of the mock-up of which one observed in. the shops. 
This type will now have two 24Hs and two Nenes mounted, 
one of each, in two nacelles. Another mock-up was of the 
Nene-powered V.G.go strike aircraft. 


The Tandem-engined V.B.10 


The Chatillon works is not equipped for series produc-. 
tion and is concerned only with prototypes. In one shop 
we saw two examples of the tandem-engined V.B.10, origin- 
ally conceived as a fighter-attack machine, but now in pro- 
duction at the Méaulte works of S.N.C.A.N. as a photo- 
graphic reconnaissance type. The six machine guns and 
provision for bombs have been dispensed with in favour 
of extra tankage, but the four 20 mm cannon are retained. 
Fifty: are on order. This type will also be remembered 
from the Salon, but one feature which was not apparent 
there, is the unusually massive undercarriage, with a travel 
of over 21fin. This was specified by the French Air Minis- 







try after experience with American and British landing Exerc 


Though its sea-level output is 4,000 h.p., the Arsenal 24H engine, soon gears which, in general, are considered too weak. near | 
to be air-tested in an S.E. 161 (Languedoc), is notably compact. Essential The latest performance figures for the V.B.10, developed Halif 
moving parts are taken from the Jumo 213. under the direction of M. Badie, are: maximum speed, Shane 


435 m.p.h. at 26,250ft.; range, 1,675 miles. A two-seat 
version, with the second man behind the rear engine, is 
being considered, ~ bomb 

The next item to attract us was rig for boundary-layet 
suction tests, with a Renault engine driving a compressor 
to suck air from a slot on the upper leading edge of the 
camber-changing flap of a sharply swept wing. The sys- 
tem was on test prior to trials in the Chalais-Meudon tunnel 
and provided an excellent example of the kind of work to 





which Professor Rebuffet had referred. A nev 

Continuing, we came upon a special Emouchet glider pind 
with controls arranged for a prone pilot’s position, which voli 
Arsenal are studying, and, near by, a series of small, pilot- obsery 


less experimental gliders for research into stability at of the 
moderate speeds, radio control and blind landing. Two its sp 
have already been launched from a LeQ45. Each glider little n 
has a transmitting set, and the flight path is tracked in the 
from the ground. To obtain the requisite loading for a 
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near their base at Merignac, 
d Halifax ‘Vis (Hercules) 
, present a splendid picture. 
t These aircraft are extremely 


popular with their crews, 


. and are. used not only: as 
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A new Arsenal research air- 
= craft, designed solely for 
h determining the loads on 

various sets of wings. The 
j observer is seated forward 
, of the pilot’s cockpit. With 
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speed of 300 m.p.h. or so, weights are carried in the nose 
and below the fuselage. These are jettisoned before the 
glider is landed. 

Of the sailplanes and gliders developed by the Arsenal, 
space will permit reference only to the extremely efficient 
Air 100, one of the first of which we saw at Chatillon on 
its return from a highly successful visit to Wichita Falls. 
It is an outstanding design, with a span of nearly 6oft, 
and has demonstrated its superiority over U.S. gliders of 
similar type. 





High-speed Research 


From the Chatillon shops we were hastened away to 
Villacoublay, where the centre of interest was M. Galtier’s 
V.G.70 high-speed research aircraft with swept-back sur- 
faces. Those who regarded this beautiful little machine 
with scepticism when it graced the Grand Palais may be 
interested to hear that it is now doing its taxying tests 
and should fiy at Mélun, with M. Modeste Vonner at 
the controls, in a month or so. 

The V.G.70 was designed soon after France’s liberation, 
when the only available power plant was the Jumooo4. 
Because of the relatively low thrust of this unit (1,980 Ib) 
it was necessary to keep the dimensions of the machine as 
small as humanly possible and, to reconcile this with the 
reasonable wing loading of 41 lb/sq ft, M. Galtier was 
set some nice problems. These he has tackled with 
imagination. For example, as the rear fuselage diameter 
was little greater than that of the jet pipe, it was necessary 
to build integral fuselage frames and tailplane spars of 
steel and, of course, to give the spars sweepback. Again, 
the main high-pressure wheels had to be turned during re- 
traction into the wing, and it was necessary to collapse 
the nose-wheel strut before raising. The wing is of wood 
and the fuselage of metal. - Tests at Chalais-Meudon have 
indicated that the “‘ pillar box’’ slots may not, after all, 
be required, and that the ventral intake for the turbo 
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The highly efficient Air 100 competition sailplane, developed by the. Arsenal. 
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jet is not so unfavourably located as might be thought. 

At 23,000ft a level speed of over 560 m.p.h. is expected, 
and, in a 10-degree dive, Mach numbers of around 0.9, 
representing s of the order of 680 m.p.h., will be 
attempted. No pilot-ejection gear is yet installed, but a 
British anti-spin parachute is fitted. 

A second, and lesser-known, type is a little mid-wing 
monoplane designed ta determine, by means of strain 
gauges, the loads on various sets of wings, these being 
mounted on a special built-in structure. With a Renault 
12s this little wooden two-seater is capable of about 270 
m.p.h. Having a span of only 27ft it is small enough to be 

-mounted in the Chalais-Meudon tunnel for cemparative 
tests: Also in the Villacoublay hangar one saw two pro- 
totypes of the V.B.10, one with bomb carriers, and 
the S.E.16z Languedoc transport which is to be fitted 
with two Arsenal 24H engines outboard and is due to fly 
in March or April next year. 

Parked outside were three Ju 88s, all non-standard. One 
had a carrier for launching aerodynamic research models, 
or missiles, and a second mounted a camera in the forward 
end of the ventral gun position for recording the behaviour 
of these objects from a, position astern. The third is 
being prepared for flight-testing the Jumo 213 with water- 
methanol injection. On the tarmac stood an S.O.30r Bel- 
latrix, used for the development of the Arsenal automatic 
valve for pressure cabins prior to the installation of the 
valve in SEzoro. 

Having returned to Paris, we were received by the 
Presidence. du Conseil, Service d’Information, and met 
French journalists, representing the big national dailies. 
Asked for one’s views on what one had seen, one could 
4 unhesitatingly that French aircraft designers, though 

still in need of technical assistance from abroad, are already 
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‘manifesting signs of the individuality for which 
they have always been famed. 


September 26th 
FeARLY morning found us at Le Bourget, be- 
coming acquainted with the crew of Dakota 
050; from 1/61 Transport Squadron, based at 
Orléans. Captain Martinet (zst pilot), Lt. Anti- 
phon (rst. navigator), and our hostess, Mlle. de 
l'Epine, made us feel as much at home asis possible 
to feel in a Dak. trooper. En route for Cognac we 
managed to make up some lost sleep and were. 
not aware, until we had landed, that we had been 
obliged to come in on Gee. In teeming rain we made a 
rapid-eour of thé French E.F.T.S. and S.F.T.S. on the 
airfield, and of the Instructors’ School, lately moved from 
Tours for reasons of economy. The school is using Tiger 
Moths, Yales, Harvards, and—in replacement of Arado 
96s—-S.I.P.A. S.1os, which are virtually Arado 396s. There 
are Ansons for navigational training and Master target 


-towers. We were shown the Link trainer rooms and Fisher 


gunnery trainer and admired the manner in which all avail- 
able accommodation is being utilized. Our gratitude is 
due to Col. Tromond and Col. Lapios for showing us so 
much in a-short time. 


‘Revitalising 


The effects of wet and cold were soon dispelled at the 
Hennessey establishment close by. May the products of 
France's revitalized aircraft industry become as justly 
famed as those of this romantic house. 

As yet we had not earned our lunch and were driven 
smartly to the of the Aerazur Company, 
This efficiently run little plant has been compelled to seek 
new openings in view of the demise of lighter-than-air 
craft and is now engaged on the repair of gliders and light 
aircraft and on the be production of parachutes, dinghies and 
safety equipment. We saw in the shops Tiger Moths from 
tae Comic school. The company acknowledges practical 
advice received from de Havilland technicians. 
centred in an agricultural region, it was n 
the management to organize an apprentice school, where 
most of the personnel are trained. At present only 50 per 
cent of the normal effective staff is employed. 

Technically, the most interesting item at Aerazur was 
the ‘‘ ribbon ’’ parachute, based on a German pattern, for 
use from high aircraft. Standard Aviorex chutes 
are also going h. . 

After lunch with l’Armée de l’Air in their mess at. 


The works of the Arsenal de |’Aeronautique at Chatillon-sous-Bagneux, near Paris, 
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Cognac, where, being seated with General Chassin, we had 
an opportunity not only to discuss school flying, but future 
operational needs, we motored to Sainte. Here, under the 
guidance of Commandant Potiron, we inspected the M.T. 
mechanics’ and drivers’ school, where 450 pupils are being 
efficiently initiated into vehicle handling, and returned 
once more to the airfield at Cognac: where the Dakota 
waited to carry us to Bordeaux. 

The airfield at Bordeaux /Merignac will be remembered 
as the lair of the Fw2oos and other far-ranging Atlantic 
raiders which menaced our wartime shipping. To-day it 
harbours the 21st Heavy Bomber Wing, equipped with 
Handley-Page Halifax VIs (Bristol Hercules), and functions 
as an important transport base. 

Merignac is under the operational control of General Mon- 
trelay, Commandant of the 3rd Air Region, on whose behalf 
we were greeted by Colonel Moguez. In command of the 
Wing is Colonel Fourquet, to whom we are indebted for the 
operational statistics given hereafter. The two squadrons 
comprising the Wing are Nos. 1/21 (‘‘ Tunisie’’) and 2/21 
(‘‘Guyenne’’). 

Strong ties exist between the 21st Wing and the R.A.F., 
for in war-time England, as Nos. 346 and 347 Squadrons, 
it was stationed at Elvington, in Yorkshire. Arriving at 
its French base it was to find the hangars 4o per cent des- 
troyed and 60 per cent unserviceable ; other buildings were 
33 per cent levelled and 50 per cent u/s. Runways, 


FOUR-SEATER 
SILVAIRE 


A Rugged, Adaptable Light Aircraft 


NEW American utility light aircraft, which is being 

developed by the Luscombe Corporation, made its first 
public appearance at a meeting of the National Flying 
Farmers’ Association held lately in Oklahoma. The air- 
craft, which will be known as the Lussombe Model II or 
the four-seater Silvaire, extends the line of Silvaire models 
which have hitherto been produced only as two-seaters 
powered by 65 and 85 h.p. engines. It is an all-metal 
(aluminium alloy) monoplane which has been so designed 
that it may be used as a “‘ family’”’ aircraft or, by remov- 
ing the detachable seats, quickly converted into a utility 
freighter. Useful factors are its ability to operate from 
small fields and a sturdy flexible undercarriage designed 
especially to withstand operation on rough ground. 

The performance figures available indicate that the 
Luscombe Model II will find popularity in the American 
private-owner market. It can carry a pilot, three pas- 
sengers, 100 lb of baggage, and a full complement of petrol 
(40 gallons) at a cruising speed of 130 m.p.h. for a range 
of over 500 miles, or, alternatively, with the seats re- 
moved, 600 lb of freight can be carried in addition to 
a full petrol load. Continental or Franklin engines are 
possible alternatives to the 165 h.p. Lycoming power unit. 
Maximum speed is expected to be between 150 and 160 
m.p.h., and the landing speed around 58 m.p.h. Figures 
for the rate of climb are given as 800 ft/min. Wing span 
is 38{t and fuselage length 23ft. Wide cabin doors are 
fitted to enable bulky freight to be handled more easily, 
and 55 cubic feet of cargo space is available. Approxi- 
mately 3,716 square inches of window area have been 
incorporated in the design, and it can be seen from the 
accompanying photograph that the windshield, constructed 
in one piece, the large rear windows and two windows 
in the top of the cabin ensure all-round visibility. In the 
cabin of the Model II, a wheel control has replaced the 
stick control. of the two-seater Silvaire, and it is prob- 
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though still fit for use, needed urgent restoration. Every 
one on the station exerted himself to the utmost and within 
five months a training programme was under way. Anothet 
job undertaken was the conversion of Halifax bombers into 
transports, with a ventral pannier, as on the Mk VIII and 
Halton, and it was a proud day when, on March ist last 
year, the Dakar service, via Rabat, was inaugurated. 
Within a year 812,500- miles had been flown and 6,500 
passengers and 550 tons of freight transported. 

Thus encouraged, the authorities called for a regular 
monthly service between Paris and Saigon, this in addition 
to a series of special flights which have included two to 
Brazil and one to the West Indies. For good measure the 
“‘21st’’ undertakes meteorological investigations over the 
Bay of Biscay and holds itself in readiness for A.S.R. 
duties. Meantime, the Air Crew Training School, using 
British technique, is preparing bombing crews. Two visits 
by Sir Frederick Handley-Page are remembered with 
pleasure. 

Also accommodated at Merignac is No. 137 R.A.F. stag 
ing post, commanded by S/L. Roberts. 

After being received at his Headquarters by General 
Montrelay we called on M. Jean-Paul Faurie, Director of 
the Nouvelle République, and were later guests of the 
Chamber ot Commerce of Bordeaux in the exquisite tapes- 
try-hung Salons Consulaires. Dinner, at the Hotel de 
Bordeaux was offered by General Montrelay and attended 
by the British Vice-Consul and officers of l’ Armée de lI’ Air 


(To be concluded) 





The Luscombe II or Silvaire. A private owner type or light 
freighter. 


able that a throw-over wheel may be incorporated in the 
production models. 

Full-scale demonstrations of the new four-seater Silvaire 
are expected to take place in America this autumn, and 
although no price has yet been fixed Mr. L. H. P. Klotz, 
President of the Luscombe Company, has stated that_ its 
cost will be in competition with the lowest-priced four- 
seater aircraft now being manufactured in the U.S. 

The appointment of a Luscombe Canadian distributor 
and demonstrator in Toronto seems to indicate that the 
Luscombe Corporation are to make a bid for a share in 
the Canadian light aircraft market. Aero Activities, Ltd., 
have been named as the Canadian distributors, and it is 
understood that the Silvaire Model II will make a demon 
stration tour in Canada some time this month. 
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Cornwall: October 8. 


St. Eval R.A.F. Station, 
()>: Father Neptune swallowed up another fair 





prize to-day in the shape of a £20,000 model air- 

craft launched from a R.A.F. Mosquito at 36,o0oft 
between here and the Scilly Isles. Whether the long- 
suffering taxpayer will eventually see any dividends from 
this half-a-million sterling transonic research investment, 
with rocket-driven flying models high-diving into the ocean, 
we do not know; but at any rate we came away with the 
impression that our scientific friends had had a well-earned 
field day. We say ‘‘ well-earned’ because many of them 
had obviously spent. long hours getting this first trial pro- 
ject in working order for the 
sacrificial day. (Incidentally, 
one of them told us quite 
cheerfully that. he had been 
chased-by a ghost during the 


previous night—apparently = piror pean 


FLIGHT 


CREW AND CRAFT : S/L D. A. C. Hunt (left) and Mr. Gerald Bayne in 
front of their Mosquito which has the Vickers model slung underneath. 


AIR BOTTLES 
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Operation 
Neptune 


Qualified Success of First 
Experiments 


during the hurried run up and down the Mach ladder. 

The model itself is instrumented to provide these aero- 
dynamic data, the various dial readings being telemetered 
to the ground station in the Scillies via a six-channel trans- 
mitter. These six channels of information provide measure- 
ments of pitot-tube pressure, static pressure, longitudinal 
acceleration, transverse acceleration, tailplane angle and 
combustion chamber pressure. From these it is hoped to 
analyze the height, speed, Mach Number, drag, lift and 
tailplane angles. Further check results are obtained by 
tracking the path of the model by radar. 





TOP SECTION REMOVABLE 


RE TRACTING 
LIFTING HOOK 
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the ghost of the local Saint 
trying to horn in on the 
model aircraft game!) sechen 


Flight Plan 


In order to refresh readers’ 
minds on the intended flight 
plan, we reprint ‘a chart 
showing the expected  se- 
quence of events upon release of the model from the parent 
aircraft to the final dive to destruction of the model into 
the sea. It will be noted that after the initial dive-away 
from the aircraft for ,the first 15 seconds, the model is 
then levelled out by its internal gadgetry (a special design 
of auto-pilot) and the rocket motor is started. This acceler- 
ates the model up to sonic speed (approximately 670 m.p.h. 
at 35,00oft.) in about 18 seconds, beyond which it con- 
tinues to accelerate up to a maximum of 880 m.p.h. 
(M=1.3) in a total time of 70 secs after release. At this 
point it is estimated that the fuel is exhausted, and the 
model will decelerate through the transonic range before 
diving into the sea. In this way it is hoped to obtain 
many useful aerodynamic data in the transonic region 
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A section through the model, showing the disposition of the main 
units housed in the body, and the relative positions of the wing, 
tailplane and fin. 


Having got a general picture of what was intended, let 
us now take a brief look at the news side of the story to 
see what actually happened on the day of the initial trial 
—the first of a series of 24 related model experiments. 
In actual fact, of course, there was really very little for 
the ordinary observer on the ground to see, since most 
of the action took place above a 10,000ft cloud layer, and 
naturally well out to sea in the interests of safety ; hence 
the main interest centred on the radio room to pick up 
the cryptic comments of the Mosquito pilot, Sqn. Ldr. 
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Douglas Hunt, and his civilian test observer, Mr. 
Gerald Bayne, of the R.A‘E. Further intérest 
was added by the observations of Mr. Keith 
Butler, civilian test pilot, R.A.E., flying a Meteor 
detailed to shadow and, if possible, photograph 
the model in free flight. The Meteor was equipped 
with a battery of five’ camera-guns. for that 
purpose. 


Some Chronic Sonics 


After a certain amount of delay in the morn- 
ing, due to the vagaries of the weather, plus 
leakage overnight in the fuel system of the model, 
the Mosquito was loaded up with its somewhat 
lethal offspring and the take-off Was quite 
straightforward at 12.25 p.m. The model, by the 
way, is slung by a single-point suspension below 
the bomb bay, with its nose pointed slightly 
down; and for identification purposes its upper 
surface is painted a bright waspish yellow, while 
the underneath is austerity black. The Meteor 
took off later and made a rendezvous astern of 
the Mosquito at 1.10 p.m. Flying on a course 
almost due west, the Mosquito signalled discharge 
of the model at 1.28 p.m.—after which the chronic 
sonics began! 

According to the official observers, Messrs. 
Bayne and Butler, the model fell away from its 
parent aircraft, and after about 15 seconds the 
rocket motor opened up as per formula. At this 
point, incidentally, Butler in the Meteor caused some con- 
sternation in the radio room by reporting that the model 
had ‘‘ exploded ’’—in other words, disintegrated—a likely 
enough interpretation at the time, in view of the initial 
burst of the rocket-motor efflux. However, the model was 
intact, but with a Frankenstein mind of its own; instead 
of levelling-out, it dropped its starboard wing and, after 
a series of partial recoveries, finally canted over to star- 
board and dived into the sea at what looked like a fairly 
steep angle—much too steep, anyway, for the Meteor to 
follow. It was lost to the observers’ sight in cloud at 
10,000ft., after a flight of about 45 seconds. So much for 
the factual side of this initial experiment. 

Although it will take at least another week to analyze 
the results from the ground station, a few offhand specula- 
tions from the long-range viewpoint may ‘not be out of 
order. From a purely scientific standpoint, we have to ask 
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The Vickers model being installed in a special single-point rack 
under the bomb bay of the Mosquito. 


ourselves whether this first experiment produced any 
scientific dividends, and we think a downright honest 
answer at the moment would be NO!, since quite frankly 
this misguided missile misbehaved itself to the extent of 
shying at the sonic hurdle under controlled flight—which 
is the basic reason for its existence. It is possible, of 
course, that it may have reached supersonic speed with the 
rocket motor operating in the dive, but, despite some 
optimism by the daily Press and Government scientists 
on the spot, our guess is that the analyzed results of this 
first attack will not be worth a lot by way of increasing 
our knowledge of transonic performance, particularly con- 
trol and stability characteristics. Because this is but the 
first of a series, we need not be too upset about it, but 

we think it good policy in the. long run to ad- 
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mit this without gilding fhe lily—especially 
since this is generally the way of most 
scientific experiments 

Afte: taking some of the superficial gilt off 
the scientific lily, however, we should like to 
put some gilt back on the engineering ginger- 
bread by noting that the Jaunching mechanics 
of the experiment went according to plan— 
which, in our opinion, is the first serious hurdle 
nicely taken. It is not generally known, per- 
haps, that an earlier attempt some months ago 
was not quite so effective ; in fact, rumour has 
it that the parent aircraft got hit below the 
belly, so to speak, by its offspring. Thus, the 
fact that the model got cleanly off the hook, 
glided away like any well-behaved missile, and 
opened up under power without trouble, is a 
good’ augury for future experimentation— 
once the gyro-cum-aerodynamic problems are 
solved. And there is apparently more to this 
than meets the casual eye, as we noted how 
carefully worked-out were the operating con- 
ditions and sequence of electrical events be- 
tween pulling the release switch on the Mos- 
quito and the starting. of the rocket motor. 

















10 | 
HORIZONTAL DISTANCE - MILES 


Chart of planned flight path showing sequence of events from 
release to final dive into sea. 


We lay no claim to any knowledge of “‘elec- 
trickery,’ but we have been long enough ‘in 
the aeronautical game to appreciate that the launching job 
was well planned and executed. Happily, it paid-off, as 
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our American friends are fond ot saying—from wltich it 
might be concluded that this first experiment was a quali- 
fied success. 

Model Characteristics 


This first model is a Vickers design based largely on the: 


projected full-scale piloted Miles M-52 which, it will be 
recalled, was abandoned by the M. of S. after construction 
had started. Since very complete descriptions-and data of 
both projects have already been given in our issues of 
July 11 and October 3, 1946, respectively, all we need re- 
capitulate here is that the Vickers model is a light steel 
cylindrical shell with nose and tail cones, while the wing 
and contro] surfaces are wooden construction with metal 
leading and trailing edge inserts. (The metal trailing edge 
of the wing forms a built-in aerial.) Main dimensions are: 
overall length, 11.83ft; fuselage diameter, 1.5ft; span, 
8.1ft; weight empty, 600 Ib; gross weight (full tanks), 
goo lb. As already stated, this first model is the forerunner 
in a series of 24 experiments covering six different configu- 
rations of wing and control surfaces, the first group com- 
prising straight wings, while later ones will employ various 
sweepback arrangements. 


\ 


I.C.A.O. CONFERENCE 


“ENEVA has been chosen by the Council of I.C.A.O. as 
the site for the special conference on the exchange of 
commercial rights in international aviation. The conference, 
which was to be held at Rio de Janeiro, will open-on October 
27th Efforts will be renewed for replacing the existing 
methods for obtaining aviation agreements with a system to 
guarantee equality of competition for the airlines of all nations 
engaged in international air transport. This exchange of 
rights is governed solely at present by a large number of 
bilateral agreements between nations. 

The first attempt was made at the 1944 conference in 
Chicago, when the entire problem was reviewed and discussed, 
but no satisfactory basis for agreement was reached. In May, 
1946, a draft multilateral agreement was presented to the 
assembly, but it was agreed by the 44 nations attending that 
it was premature to complete such an agreement, and the 
Council was instructed to prepare a second draft, taking into 
account the views expressed at the assembly. The second 
draft was submitted to the 1947 assembly last spring, but once 
again there was disagreement, and it was decided that a 
further meeting should he held, and such is the purpose of 
the meeting to be held in Geneva 


NEW POSTS 


ROM Mr. Attlee’s reshuffle of the 
Government last week, the only 
ministerial changes of interest to the 
aeronautical world were those of Mr. G. R. 
Strauss, who replaces Mr. Wilmot as 
Minister of Supply, and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson who takes over the duties of 
Mr. Noel Baker as Secretary for Air. Mr. 
Strauss who is 46 years of age, was 
educated at Rugby, and once served on 
the ‘editorial staff of the Tribune. His 
previous Parliamentary posts include: 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Lord Privy Seal (1942) and to the Minister 
of Aircraft Production (1942). Prior to 
his present post he acted as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Min- 
ister of Transport. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, K.C., is 54 years 
of age. He was educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Taunton, and Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Parliamentary posts he has held 
include Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to the Rt. Hon. Sir William Jowitt (1929- 
1931), Joint Under-Secretary for War 
(1942-1943), Financial Secretary to the 
War Office (1943-1945) and Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India and Burma (1945). 
Last July he became the first holder of 
the new post of Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Affairs. 





Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, K.C. 





Mr. G. R. Strauss. 
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OFFICIAL WATCHERS. Left to right: G/C. Taaff, Station Com- 

mander at St. Eval ; H. M. Garner, Director of Scientific Research ; 

W. G. A. Perring, Director, R.A.E.; G/C. G. Silyn Roberts, in 
charge of experimental flying. 


THE DART FLIES 


, cghaegernrd in the nose of a Lancaster, for purposes of flight 
tests, the Rolls-Royce Dart airscrew-turbine made its first 
flight last Friday at Hucknall. During the flight, and when 
the new power unit had been found to function satisfactorily, 
the airscrews of the two inboard Merlin engines were feathered, 
and the Lancaster flew for some time on the Dart and the 
two outboard Merlins. 


A.T.C. H.Q. OPENING 


FTER flying in an Air Ministry Proctor to Luton Airport 
last Saturday afternoon, Air Commodore Sir Harry Broad- 
hurst, K.B.E., €.B., D.S.0., D.F.C., A.F.C., proceedéd to 
Dunstable, where he officially opened the headquarters of 
No. 460 (First Dunstable) Squadron Air Training Corps. Speak- 
ing at the ceremony, Sir Harry said he thought that pre-service 
training and reserve facilities in this country were far ahead of 
any in the world. 


ITALIAN RALLY 


HE Aero Club d'Italia has extended a cordial invitation to 
British air tourists to attend an air rally to be held at 
Centocelli airport. near Rome, on Sunday, October 26th. Full 
details of the rally can be obtained from the Royal Aero Club’s 
Aviation Centre, Park Lane, London. 





A MODEL VISITOR: Dr. A. P. Thurston (centre), Vice President of 

the Model Committee of the F.A.I., during a recent visit to Rome. 

With him are (left) G. Matteoli, Editor of l’Aviazione, and W/C. 
C. M. M. Grece, D.F.C., Acting Air Attaché. 
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ON SOUTHAMPTON WATER—A B.0.A.C. Plymouth Class flying boat. This Class fly twice a week between the U.K. and Hong Kong 
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and maintain a twice-weekly shuttle service between Hong Kong and Singapore, one of which lands at Bangkok 


Tudor IV Returns from Successful Tour : Full GEE Coverage for 
U.K. : Vickers Viking Freighter 


ITA.T-A. GENERAL MEETING 


RESENTING his report at the opening of the International 
Air Transport Association’s third annual general meet- 
ing on October 14th at Rio de Janeiro, Sir William P. Hildred, 
Director General of the Association, addressed executives of 
65 airlines, assembled from 40 countries. There had been, 
he said, a 30 per cent increase in the overall operating efficiency 
of airlines and a rate policy had been adopted that had passed- 
on savings to the public, and which had enabled international 
airlines to maintain fares at a pre-crisis level, despite inflation- 
ary rises in costs during the past year. We were witnessing, 
said the Director General, a race’ between the increasing 
efficiency of aviation on the one hand and the general rise 
in costs on the other. 

“The whole idea behind this organization of international 
air operators—its philosophy, its obligations and its machinery 
—made us reluctant to raise our prices in terms of money,”’ 
he added. ‘‘I do not know which of the two trends will win 
the race, but I do know that the race will be so close in the 
next few months that there will be a very small margin of 
profit, if any, for the international airlines.’’ Using the North 
Atlantic route as an example, he pointed out that while whole- 
sale prices in all countries concerned had risen 30 per cent in 
the last two years, airline fares had been reduced by 13 per 
cent—‘‘a reduction of something like 4o per cent in the abso- 
lute cost of an Atlantic trip.”’ 

The first morning’s session was opened with an official 
greeting from the Brazilian Government, after which Dr. J. 
Bento Ribeiro Dantas, president of Servico Aereas Cruzeiro do 
Sul, Brazil, took office as president of the I.A.T.A., succeed- 
ing Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha, president of Misr Airlines, Egypt. 

Summing up the growth and improvement of international 
air services during the past year, Sir William reported the 
following : — 

“The international air route network has-been expanded from 
300,000 to 500,000 miles 
_ “Cargo transport has developed phenomenally. On some routes 
it already accounts for almost as much payload as passengers, and 
a number of lines are now regularly operating all-cargo schedules. 
“We are now an industry of world-wide scope, operating 2,000 
aircraft, employing nearly a half-million people, turning over a 
billion dollars a year and spreading business and ideas in many 
countries at thousands of airports.’ : 

_ He predicted equally large expansion of air mail and air cargo 
volume. “ My pictures of the future public demand for air transport 


will be realized only if the price is right,’’ he warned. ‘‘ The number 
of people who can afford to be interested in an expensive and 
luxurious form of transportation is limited and will continue to be 
limited. But the number of people interested in the principal ad- 
vantage that.air transport can offer, time saved, is immense.”’ 

Sir William warned the airlines that during the last two years 
there had been many passengers who chose to travel by air because 
there were no available alternatives 


SUCCESS OF THE TUDOR IV 


.V-M. D. C. T. BENNETT on his return from the Tudor IV 

goodwill flight expressed his satisfaction with the aircraft, 
by comparing it with the Constellation on their suitability 
for his particular route. The Tudor was, he said, to per cent 
better from the point of view of comfort, silence, payload and 
cost of operation, and it was equal in speed. The new tailpipe 
on the exhaust had silenced the engines so effectively that the 
Tudor IV was the most silent passenger aircraft he had ever 
experienced. As an indication of the silence we understand 
that the cinema.in the cabin will be a talkie. On the South 
Atlantic route the payload would be equal to that of the Con- 
stellation Mark I, the range would be better, and the estimated 
fuel costs of £26 per hour were slightly better than the Con- 
stellation Mark I at {26.4 ahd much better than the Gold Plate 
Constellation at {29-39. These figures were calcujated at an 
estimated payload of 12,000.lb. Above all this the capital 
cost of the Tudor IV was slightly more than half that of the 
Constellation. A.V-M. Bennett estimates that given an aver- 
age payload of 60 per cemt, B.S.A.A. will operate the route 
at a profit with the Tudo: IV carrying 32 passengers and six 
crew. Passenger accommodation would naturally be reducec. 
if freight and mail commitments increased. He further stated. 
that comparing the Constellation and the Tudor on equal terme, 
with no financial or national considerations, he still preferre«! 
the Tudor IV for operating B.S.A.A. services, 

The actual goodwill flight was made at an average height of 
22,o0oft and pressurization worked perfectly. Speaking of 
difficulties previously experienced, he pointed out that the 
aircraft now showed tail buffeting at about six to eight knots 
above the stall. The swing was less than on the Lancastrian 
and slightly more than-on the York, and when operating from 
Jamaica in temperatures of 35 deg C at its take-off weight of 
80,000 Ib, the distance to unstick was 1,100 yd. The Tudor 
IVs will start scheduled operation on October 30th on the route 
from U.K. through the Azores and Bermuda to Mexico, and 
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to the west coast of South America. When the Tudor V 
44-Seaters start operating later they will be placed on the east 
coast route. 


SCOTTISH GEE CHAIN 


A GEE chain is to be provided in Scotland. It is understood 
that testing of nine possible sites for the ground stations 
have been going on for the past four months by Cossor, Ltd., 
and the M.C€.A., and four sites have now been selected. The 


central master station will be on Lowther Hill, south-east of . 


Glasgow, the northern slave station at Craigowl, north of 
Dundee, and the southern slave station will be on Great Dun 
Fell, near Penrith. A fourth station will be at Ru Stagnaish, 
near Campbelltown, and the acquisition 
of the necessary land for each is. being 
negotiated. The planning of the chain 
has been carried out by the M.C.A. and 
approved by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on which B.E.A. are represented. 

The target date for the initial epera- 
tion with mobile equipment is early next 
summer, and it is expected that per- 
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the deepest section. The floor space is divided by the wing 
spar into a forward and rear compartment’ measuring respec- 
tively roft rin and 23ft 2in. The spar is actually only roin 
high, and. allows 4ft 1rin clearance to the roof, ample for the 
passing of freight through the cabin. The total floor space 
in the forward portion is 73 sq ft and in the aft portion is 
163 sq ft. Fuselage width is 8ft rin at the widest point and 
7ft rin at the entrance door. The actual floor width at the 
entrance door is 6ft 3in and at the maximum width of the fuse- 
lage the floor width is 7ft 6in. 

The whole has been designed to take a maximum loading of 
zoolb/sq ft. Numerous lashin® points have been provided in 
the cabin floor, each point having an ultimate strength of 
5,000lb and there are of course additional lashing points on the 
fuselage sides about 21in above the floor, each having an ulti- 
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manent stations costing between {£80,000 
and £100,000 will be available in time to 


The Viking freighter unlike the Valetta but 
like the normal Viking has an all-metal roof 
to the cockpit and is not fitted with blister 





complete the undertaking by the autumn. 
As a parallel undertaking, the R.A.F. is 
re-siting two of the three wartime Gee SECTION 
AMIDSHIPS 





windows. 





chains at present in use in England. 





They comprise an eastern and south- 
western chain of four stations each and 
a southern chain of three stations. When 
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reorganized the southern chain will be- 
come a_ four-station London chain, eee 
































whereas the eastern one will be re-sited 





as a Midland chain. This will be com- 

pleted during the next year, and Gee coverage will be provided 
throughout the U.K. B.E.A. aircraft are fitted with Gee and 
will benefit from this complete navigation coverage. 

It is understood that one more Gee chain may eventually 
be added to cover Shetland and most of the route to Norway. 
The four sites for this chain already exist, two of them being 
on the north coast of Scotland, one north of Aberdeen, and 
one in the Shetlands 


VIKING FREIGHTER 


£ gprs introduction by Vickers of the Valetta as a transport 
aircraft for the Services made inevitable the next step to 
a Civil version of the Valetta or to a freighter ver- 
sion of the Viking passenger aircraft. The Valetta 
must be regarded as being a Service type and consequently the 
freighter version for civil use is looked upon by the company 
as being a direct development from the Viking. The fuselage 
provides a large cabin, free from bulkheads, and a long hold 
below the floor. The toilet at the rear end of the fuselage 


has been included in the freighter version, and the cabin— 
excluding the toilet—is 34{t 3in long with 6ft 6in headroom at 











The large freight door, as on the 
Valetta, is made in two separate portions, front and rear, which 


mate strength of 1,50olb. 


may be opened together or independently. When used 
together the opening measures 5ft 8}in high and 8ft 6in wide. 
The sill of the door is 4ft 4in above ground level, and Vickers 
have constructed an air transportable ramp which may be 
supplied to special order. The cargo hold below the floor runs 
the entire length of the cabin and is fitted with four folding 
doors, all of which are accessible direct from the ground. 
The crew’s quarters provide for a first and second pilot, a 
radio operator, and a navigator, but naturally the aircraft can 
be operated with a crew of only two if so desired. Perform- 
ance figures are similar to those of the Viking passenger trans- 
port, and a maximum weak mixture cruising speed of 258 
m.p.h. at 10,000 feet is quoted with a recommended cruising 
speed of 210 m.p.h. The take-off distance to clear 5oft is 
1,250 yards and the landing distance on I.C.A.O. technique is 
also 1,250 yards. - Service ceiling at 36,500lb take-off weight on 
both engines is 22,200ft. The range and payload calculations 


MODIFICATIONS : The photograph of the Tudor 

IV ** Star Lion’’ shows, when compared with the inset, 

the shortened undercarriage and the tail of the 
engine exhaust pipe. 
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have been based on an assumption of | 
reserve fuel for 200 miles ground distance 
plus 45 minutes’ cruising at 205 m.p.h. 
against a 10 m.p.h. wind. With full pay- 
load of 9,540lb the effective range is 200 
miles. With 7,600lb, however, the effec- 
tive range is 800 miles, and when carry- 
ing 756 gals of fuel and with the payload 
reduced to 6,045lb the effective range is 
1,275 miles. 


BREVITIES 


Sudan Airways have introduced a 
weekly service from Khartoum to Mala- 
kal and Juba, and the Khartoum-Atbara- 
Port. Sudan Air Service has been 
increased to operate twice weekly. 

* * * 

Austria’s first air transport agreement 
since the war has been concluded with 
the United States. 

* * * 

Aerlinte Eireann have started a series 
of proving flights on the trans-Atlantic 
route with their new Constellation air- 
craft. _ The first aircraft, St. Bridget, 
was flown by Captain W. Martin. 

* * x 

Pan American Airways carried 1,908 
passengers across the Atlantic during 
the week ending September 27th. This 
is said to be the highest number yet 
handled by any airline on that route in such a _ period. 

7 * * 

Britain’s busiest airport during August was Northolt, 
which handled 51,880 air passengers, some 150,429lb of 
mail, and 582,355lb of other freight, in 2,784 aircraft. Dur- 
ing the same month London Airport handled 32,120 passengers, 
1,855 aircraft, 437,044lb of mail and 830,127lb of freight. 
August passenger traffic totalled 14,121 at Belfast, 13,791 at 
Renfrew, 10,154 at Croydon, and 8,509 in the Isle of Man. 

= * * 

A new service between Budapest and Warsaw commenced 
operating last-week. The service will link up in Budapest with 
a Belgrade-Budapest service arranged recently under an air 
agreement between Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

* * 7 

The Mexican Government has granted permission to Com- 
pania Aerovias Guest to operate a regular air service between 
Mexico City and London, via Miami, Hamilton, Santa Maria, 
Lisbon, Madrid and Paris. The service will not, however, 
come into operation until the necessary permission from the 
other countries involved has been obtained. 





FIRST FLIGHT: On October /st the Beechcraft Model 34 20-passenger transport fiew 


for. the first time. 


with a 45-minute reserve. The cruising speed is 180 m.p.h. 


weight 15,000Ib. 


It has a fuel capacity for a maximum range of 1,400 miles 
Four Lycoming S-5€0 
supercharged engines are buried in the wings in pairs, each pair driving a Hamilton 
Standard airscrew through a special gear box and automatic clutch. Measurements are 
as follows :—span 7Oft, length 5Iift, the maximum payload is 4,530Ib and the all-up 
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EX-SERVICE : Two ex-.A.F. Dominies recently bought by Field Aircraft Services have 
been converted as Rapides for civil passenger flying. They have been sold to an airline 
in Madagascar, and were photographed at Croydon last week before flying to Antananarivo. 


The Lockheed Aircraft Company intends to carry on the 
manufacture of Constellations for an indefinite period. Infple- 
menting this policy, a vigorous sales campaign is being con- 
ducted by the company, who are prepared to undertake pro- 
duction of these aircraft in any quantity for any customer, 
quoting four to six months’ delivery. 

* * * 


K.L.M., who have now resumed air services through India 
and Pakistan, intend to operate the Amsterdam-Batavia service 
along two different routes, Skymasters will fy on the normal 
scheduled routes landing at Cairo, Baghdad, Dahran, Karachi, 
Calcutta, and Singapoie_ while Constellations will continue to 
use Colombo and make only two other stops, at Cairo and 
Dahran. 

* * * 


British European Airways are negotiating with the G.P.O. in 
connection with airmail requirements for the Continent. On 
some routes where normal passenger scheduled services are in- 
adequate for the carriage of mail, then special night services 
will be organized. Early consideration will be given to Paris 
and Zurich. The Marseilles-Milan-Athens 
route has in the past been flown for 
B.E.A. on a charter basis. The Corpor- 
ation now fly the service with Dakota 
freighters. 

. * * 

Two U.S. airlines, concerned with the 
uncontrolled competition on internal air 
routes in America, and the consequent 
heavy financial] losses being sustained by 
several airline companies, have sug- 
gested to President Truman's Air Policy 
Commission that a “‘ moratorium,’’ to be 
effective for a reasonable period, should 
be.placed on any further expansion of 
these routes, and should apply to ail 
ipplications now pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


* * * 


Commencing’ from October 4th the 
round-the-world weekly service operated 
by Pan American World Airways since 
June 27th will be increased to a twice- 
weekly service. Aircraft will take off 
from New York on Saturdays and 
Wednesdays and will be routed through 
Calcutta via Shannon, London, [Istan- 
bul, Damascus and Karachi. Passengers 
proceeding onwards from Calcutta will 
transfer to a Pacific Clipper operating 
via Bangkok, Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Tokyo, Wake Island and Honolulu to 
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San Francisco. The alternative route will be from Bangkok 
to Wake Island through Manila and Guam. 
* * * 

The American International Airways flying-boat Bermuda 
Sky Queen, carrying 52 passengers and a crew of seven en 
route from Poole to New York, docked at Foynes on Septem- 
ber’ 30th. This is the first time the harbour has been used 
since flying-boats were taken off the North Atlantic route in 
October, 1945. 

* * * 

The weekly B.O.A.C. flying boat service between Britain 
and Bahrein was increased as from October 6th. Planes will 
now leave Poole (Dorset) twice weekly, on Mondays and Satur- 
days, and will arrive at Bahrein on Wednesdays and Mondays. 
The route is via Marseilles, Cairo and Basra. 

* * * 

The purchase of British West Indian Airways by British 

South American Airways was completed at Trinidad on Octo- 
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ber rst. All British West Indian routes and services will be 
operated by British International Airlines, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of B.S.A.A. 


* * * 

The public enclosures at London and Northolt Airports 
closed for the winter on October 5th, but conducted tours 
around these airports are still available. Since its opening on 
June, 1st, takings at London Airport have exceeded £4,000; 
and at Northolt £3,000; which figures testify to the popularity 
of the experiment in opening London’s chief airports to the 
public.’ It is hoped*to re-open the public enclosures by Easter. 

* * * 

The National Airways Corporation will take over operation 
of the South Pacific air routes from the R.N.Z.A.F. early in 
November. Services will then operate thrice fortnightly from 
Auckland to Suva, two of these trips being extended to Lam- 
basa; weekly from Auckland to Norfolk Island; and onwards 
from Norfolk to Fiji, Samoa, Aitutaki, Raratonga and return- 
ing to Auckland fortnightly. Dakotas will be used on all 
except the Auckland-Suva route, on which Sunderland flying- 
boats will be used. 


FROM THE CLUBS 


i Cambridge University Flying Club flew 175 hours during 
September. Night flying, which has been a regular feature 
of the activities at Cambridge since April last year, totalled 7} 
hours during the month. Twelve new members flew with 
the club, one making his first solo last month and another 
qualifying for his ‘‘A’’ licence. The club has also been engaged 
in aero-towing for the Cambridge University Gliding Club. 
* * * 

There still has not been any official announcement regarding 
a proposed supplementary domestic petrol allowance to assist 
flying club members to reach outlandish airfields, but it seems 
likely that some such supplementary ration will be granted. 
The matter is ‘‘ receiving attention,’’ and discussions between 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power and the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation are still in progress. If the outcome of these talks 
is favourable, flying clubs may receive enough petrol to enable 
them to run communal transport to and from the nearest 
railway station or bus route. 

* * * 

Four Tigers, one Proctor, and two Austers, the fleet of the 
Luton Flying Club, are kept in great demand for its 200 active 
flying members. Most of the new members who joined the 
club this summer are now taking advance instruction, having 
already obtained their ‘‘A’’ licences. Twelve ‘‘A’s’’ were 
renewed last month, bringing the total of renewals to 64, 
and the number of new licences granted to members who had 
not flown before joining the club, now stands at 78. Five 
members completed their first solos last month. 

Probably the proudest gentleman at Luton is Mr. Stan King, 
who recently obtained his ‘‘A’’ licence on his 17th birthday 
and was promptly presented with a Proctor by his father. 
Stan is now a frequent visitor to many airfields up and down 
the country. 





HOBBY HORSE: Mr. R. Henry Parker (in picture) built this Heath Parasol in his back 
The engine, a twin- 
cylinder. Blackburn Tomtit, was bought secondhand for £10 and the airscrew was carved 
from mahogany. The fuselage is of tubular metal construction, fabric covered, and de- 
tachable wings enable the machine to be towed behind a car to the nearest airfield. 


garden during his spare time, at an approximate cost of £100. 


In New Zealand it is now probable that the Government will 
pay the full cost of training club pilots up to ‘‘A’’ licence 
standard. {£20,000 was voted this year towards maintaining 
private flying in that country, and this is to be spent in 
providing Tiger Moth aircraft and on the cost of instruction. 
The Minister of Detence, Mr. Jones, has stated in the House 
of Representatives that there is an ample supply of trained 
flying personnel at the moment, but it will have to be main- 
tained, and if the trainees do not eventually join the 
R.N.Z.A.F, they will enter the Civil Reserve. 

* * * 

A natural colour film of the 1947 U.S. National Air Races 
at Cleveland, Ohio, will be screened in the lounge at the 
Royal Aero Club Aviation Centre, Londonderry House, 109, 
Park Lane, London, W.1, for associate members and their 
friends, on Tuesday, October 2ist, at 6.15 p.m. The film, 
which was taken by Mr. W. Courtenay, aeronautical correspon- 
dent of the Daily Graphic, and who will provide a commentary 
en this occasion, will run for-one hour. Scenes of the indi- 
vidual flying events will be shown as well as shots of the pylon 


races, and the participation of the U.S. Army and Navy Air. 


Forces and many other incidents at the three-day meeting 
on August 30th and 31st and September ist last. This is the 
first of a series of films arranged for exhibition at the Aviation 
Centre on the fourth Tuesday in every month during the 
autumn and summer Accommodation is limited and members 
and associate members should inform Mr. A. H. Lukins at the 
Royal Aero Club Aviation Centre if they wish seats to be 
pi lg Admission of associate members is by membership 
card. 


* * * f 


It is a pity that with the approach of winter and the ending 
of the basic petrol ration the outlook for 
many flying clubs is not too cheerful, for 
most clubs are able to report a successful 
summer season this year. ‘* The good 
weather enabled high monthly flying 
totals to be maintained, and in many 
clubs the work of reconditioning club 
premises which have been derequisitioned 
has gone forward. 

The Northampton Flying ‘Club, which 
now has 150 flying and associated mem- 
bers, has been able to increase its activi- 
ties during the summer. Each week-end 
there have been organized visits to 
numerous other clubs, including Derby, 
Leicester, Luton and Coventry, at which 
usually a party of 20 members took part. 
A lunch patrol was held at the club last 
month when, in spite of bad weather, a 
considerable number of visitors arrived 
to join in the jollifications. One hundred 
and thirty members attended a club 
dance held at the end of last month, and 
on Friday October 3rd cine pictures of 
club activities, taken by_Mr. S. P. Tyzack 
and Mr, J. W. Wilkinson during their 
long association with the club, were shown 
in the club-house. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
The Man-power Puzzle 

‘ia your issue of September 11th I read an announcement in 

the ‘‘Civil Aviation News’’ that the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation are still unable to put into effect an Air Traffic Con- 
trol scheme for the United Kingdom, owing to ‘‘ manning diffi- 
culties and lack of personnel.’’ Now, in to-day’s issue (Sept. 
25th) I read a letter by C. C. Allinson, who writes of his pre- 
vious experience as ‘‘Four years Senior A.T.C.O.,’’ etc. 
Obviously well experienced, yet he goes on to say: ‘‘My appli- 
cations for employment in Civil Aviation have been rejected 
without even an interview! ’’ 

This state of affairs is all too familiar. I myself have had 
six years in the R.A.F. as a pilot. During that time, I and 
many of my fellow pilots did ‘‘ Duty Pilot’’ (this was before 
the trade of Flying Control Officer was instituted), handling 
dozens of aircraft, on the circuit, per hour, alone, and at the 
same time giving a U/T pilot ‘‘all the gen”’ on airfield pro- 
cedure and control! Recently I paid a visit to a large 
‘‘nationalized’’ airport. In the Control Tower there were: 
One Senior Flying Control Officer; two Junior Flying Control 
Officers; two Airfield Controllers and a W/T Operator; in 
short, the place was overcrowded, and they handled in the 
space of about two hours the huge amount of two aircraft. 

All this is very puzzling and very contradictory. When I 
applied for a position as Air Traffic Control Officer I was 
offered a job as Airfield Controller, a job which I, and countless 
others had done as very U/T pilots in the R.A.F., and which 
I disgustedly declined, without thanks! Shortage of man- 
power, indeed! R. B.S. 


HEINKEL 113 
Superstition and Renumbdering 
~~ reference to the mention of the Heinkel He 113 both 
by Mr. H. F. King in his book review of Immortal 
Memory and by Mr. I. Fraser in the correspondence columns 
of Flight, Oct. 2nd, I would like to pass on a-small piece of 
information about this elusive aircraft. 

The German Air Ministry’s method of designation was based 
on the allocation to each aircraft manufacturer of a batch 
of numbers which were to be used up as new designs emerged, 
hence, the Heinkel system was—He 111, He 112, He 113, 
He 114, He 115, and I believe went as far as 120. Therefore, 
when a new development of the He 112 fighter was produced, 
it automatically became the He 113. 

BUT—the German Air Ministry had reckoned without super- 
stition and, due to a high accident rate on the new fighter, 
German pilots considered that the number 13 appearing in the 
designation accounted for the misfortunes connected with the 
aircraft. _ 

Consequently, as no aircraft bore the number-1oo, this num- 
ber was adopted for the Heinkel fighter in order to kill the 
superstition, and in all official references the new designation 
He 100 was used. e 

Although this explanation may seem ridiculous, it is, never- 
theless, true. 

Mr. King aiso mentions that the aircraft never became opera- 
tional, but one night fighter squadron did receive it as 
operational equipment. ‘“DINGBAT.”’ 

On returning from his tour of the French aircraft industry, 
Mr. H. F. King has commented as follows on the letter of Mr. 
Fraser (October 2nd) and that of ‘‘ Dingbat’’ in this issue. 

The designation He 113 was used in the early days of the 
war in captions to German propaganda photographs showing 
an alleged night fighter squadron. This, no doubt, is the unit 
referred to in ‘‘ Dingbat’s’’ letter. If my memory serves me 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Oct. 19th to Nov. 24th.—Royal Aero Club of Belgium: Air rally to the 
i Belgian Congo. Brussels to Le Kivu. 

Oct. 21st.—R.Ae.S. (Graduate and Student). ‘“‘ yi werd Flight and 
Rocket Propulsion.”” A. V. Cleaver, A.F.R.Ae.S. 

Oct. 23rd.—Royal Aeronautical Society: ‘‘ The Problem of High Tem- 
perature Alloys for Gas Turbines.” Sir William T. Griffiths, 

-Se., F.R.1.C., F.lnst.P., F.1.M. 

Oct. 25th.—-Helicopter Association of Great Britain: ‘Some Work with 
Rotating Wing Aircraft.” O.L. L. Fiezwilliams, B.A. 

Oct. 30th.—Royal Aeronautical Society: Third British Commonwealth 
and Empire Lecture. James Bain. 














the fuselage markings were the “‘ four-letter’’ factory code and 
not unit markings. I, too, can assure Mr. Fraser that official 
Luftwaffe and Heinkel documents refer to the type depicted as 
Htioo. The ‘13,’ as ‘‘Dingbat’’ points out, was shunned 
on superstitious grounds, though I am unable to confirm that 
a high accident rate was the underlying reason. In any case, 
only a dozen c1 so He roos were built. 

Whatever its appellation, the successor to the He 112 (like 
the 112 itself) was not an operational type, propaganda photo- 
graphs notwithstanding. 

As for the state of things on the ground in Kent during the 
summer of 1940 (see Mr. Fraser’s letter), I must admit that 
I was not resident in the neighbourhood, being too busy scour- 
ing it at all hcurs (with the wholehearted assistance of the 
local authorities mentioned by Mr. Fraser), for crashed enemy 
aircraft. A stall section of R.A.F. officers, of which 1 had 
the honour to be a member in those days, reported on every 
enemy crash on British soil. Unhappily, many times I dis- 
covered an alleged Me tog to be a Spitfire or Hurricane. 

Incidentally, I once drove 90 miles after midnight to a 
reported He 113 on some lonely marshes, so perhaps Mr 
a will pardon my anxiety to lay this ghost once and for 
all. 





HANDS OFF THE KITE-HAWK 
Guided Missiles or Misguided A.M.O.s. ? 


AM disgusted to read that some people are again seeking to 

have the P.F.F. wings taken down. I feel sure no one 
entitled to wear the insignia will have made the suggestion, so 
presumably somebody else with nothing better to do, or actu- 
ated by some spite or jealousy, has thought it all out. To 
me the idea seems akin to two pilots who have been wounded 
arguing because the one with the bigger wound has to carry 
the same sized stripe, or the man with a Burma ribbon up 
who, having been posted to a Bomber Command unit, is told 
that his ribbon must come down because his present unit did 
not serve in Burma and his overseas unit has been disbanded. 
There: are all too few ‘‘ permanent’’ Kite-hawk holders left in 
the Service, although the technique is still current. 

I had been thinking recently that the R.A.F. must be having 
a rough time as a result of their manpower shortages. I am 
not now so sure if, as reported, ‘‘ Air Ministry committees are 
still sitting’’ to decide whether P.F.F. aircrew may still wear 
their ‘‘ distinctive gilt albatrosses.’’ This does not look like 
shortage of manpower. 

‘* Hands off !’’ I say, ‘‘ Stop meddling and get on with some- 
thing constructive.’’ ‘‘Such as what?’’ do I hear? Well, 
for instance, members of the public were told at an Air Force 
‘‘at home’’ station ‘‘ We have still not caught up even to 
where the Germans left off in guided missiles.’’ | People 
meddling with Pathfinders might employ themselves better in 
finding a substitute for bombers and pathfinder marking before 
wasting time in talking about whether or not a man is entitled 
to continue to wear the P.F.F. badge he earned during the 
war, - ““T. IT. MARKE™.”’ 


BOOK REVIEW 


Jane’s All the World Aircraft, 1947.° Compiled and edited by 
Leonard Bridgman. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Lid., 
£3 35 net. 

bg form, one Jane’s looks much like another. In substance, 

however, the variation from year to year has a real signi- 
ficance, and a knowledgeable analysis of cause and effect is 
essential if the full benefit is to be derived from a study of the 
work. - This analysis is, as usual, undertaken in the new 
edition by Mr. Leonard Bridgman. He points out, for example, 
that the absence of Germany and Japan, which last year occu- 
pied some seventy-four pages, is counterbalanced by increases 
in the space devoted to nearly every other aircraft manufactur- 
ing country. France advances from four to thirty-one pages, 
and many countries which, except for token recognition, were 

absent during the war, have now returned. Particularly im- 

portant this year are the new data concerning civil aircraft. 
In any such work completeness is inevitably precluded by 

printing schedules. Thus one finds no performance data for 
the Supermarine Attacker, though these appeared in Flight 
last May. On the other hand, certain figures are included for 

American types which have hitherto been little publicized. 
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SERVICE 


Royal Air Force and 
Naval Aviation News 
and Announcements 


Admiralty Appointment 


Petey W. G. ANDREWS, C.B.E., 
D.S.O.. R.N., who has commanded 
two of Britain’s largest Aircraft Carriers, 
H.M.S. Formidable and H.M.S. Indomit- 
able, is to be senior naval member of the 
directing staff of the Imperial Defence 


College. 
R.U.S.I. Lecture 


T the Royal United Service Institu- 

tion, Whitehall, at 3 p.m. on October 
22nd, Air Marshall Sir Hugh Lloyd, 
K.B.E.,.C.B., M.C., D.F.C., will lecture 
on ‘‘ Allied Air Power in the Mediter- 
ranean,”’ 


Groves Memorial Prizes 


M408 K. G. GROVES, J.P., pre- 
sented the L. G. Groves Memorial 
prizes in the Council Chamber, Air 
Ministry, King Charles Street, on Octo- 


ber 8th. The awards were:— 
L. G. Groves Memorial Prize for Air- 


craft Safety, Sqn. Ldr. B. R. Stanoj- 
lovic, O.B.E. 
L. G. Groves Memorial Prize for 


Meteorology, J. S. Sawyer, Esq. 
L. G. Groves Memorial Award for 
Meteorological Air Observers, W/O. 


P. G. Rackliff. 


“Aries II” to Investigate 


Compass Behaviour 

ERVICE and civil aircraft have ex- 

perienced marked changes in com- 
pass deviation while flying on Imperial 
routes and the phenomena is to be in- 
vestigated by experts of the Empire Air 
Navigation School, Shawbury, when the 
Lincoln Avies IT leaves on its next liaison 
and training flight to the Antipodes on 
October 20th. The Lancaster, Aries I, 
of course, has already yielded valuable 
data concerning the earth’s , magnetic 
field. 

The changes in deviation about to. be 
investigated were noted when Aries II 
flew to South Africa last April. Unex- 
pected changes, sometimes as much as 
10 deg, were noted, although these were 
found to have disappeared when _ the 
compasses were checked at base. The 
equipment to be used will include twelve 
magnetic compasses, an aircraft magne- 
tometer, for measuring the strength of 
the earth’s magnetic field, and a new 
type of electric compass. It is hoped that 
by analysis of observations made in 
flight, and of compass swings at each 
stop, it will be possible to determine the 
causes of the deviation changes and to 
specify a remedy for what might other- 
wise constitute a serious navigational 
handicap. 

Aries II will cover a total distance of 
nbout. 32,500 miles. 
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In connection with London’s Silver Linings Savings Week, officers and 


men of the |éth Territorial Airborne Division have been making parachute descents from a 


captive balloon near Marble Arch. 


Gnr. Wallis, a Streatham draughtsman, is seen on the 


approach. 


New —+F - Badge 


HE linia of distinguishing’ 


badges for officers and airmen of the 
R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve, which was dis- 
continued in 1943, are to be reintroduced. 
Officers holding commands in the Train- 
ing Branch of . the 
R.A.F.V.R. employed 
on A.T.C. duties are 
to have a totally new 
badge. This is illus- 
trated on this page 
and will be }in in 
height. It will replace 
the existing badge— 
a falcon encircled 
with the words “‘ Air 
Training Corps’’ and a scroll bearing the 
A.T.C. motto ‘‘ Venture Adventure.”’ 
The V.R. badges for officers are of 
gilt metal and comprise the letters 
“V.R.”’ Zin in height. For airmen there 
is a woven shoulder badge in light blue 
on a dark blue background, bearing the 
letters ‘‘V.R.,’’ din high, which will be 
worn on the service dress jacket, great- 
coat, and war service dress blouse on 
each sleeve, below the eagle badge. The 
badge for officers will be worn on the 
collar of the service dress jacket or on 
the shoulder’ strap on the war service 
dress. 





C.B.E. Mission to Australia 

ROUP CAPTAIN S. O. BUFTON, 

C.B., D.F.C., officer commanding 
the Tactics Wing of the Central Bomber 
Establishment, will lead a mission which 
will set out from the C.B.E. at Marham 
on October 26th, for the Far East, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The objects of 
the mission are to discuss and lecture on 
bomber tactics and developments and to 
investigate bomber problems in the ar@as 
visited. 
Negombo (Ceylon), Tengah (Singapore), 
Darwin, Sidney, Melbourne, and Brisbane 
(Australia), and Wellington, Christchurch 
and Auckland (New Zealand). 


Siamese Mission for Singapore 
_ the agreement of His Excel- 

lency the Officer Administrating the 
Government of Singapore, the Air Com- 
mander-in-Chief Far East, Air Marshal 
Sir George Pirie, has invited the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Royal Siamese Air 
Force, Air Marshal Luang Deveridhi 
Panluk, and a representative mission 
from the Royal Siamese Air Force to pay 
a short visit to the Headquarters of the 
Air Command, Far East, in Singapore. 
It is desired td express the appreciation 
of the R.A.F. for the many kindnesses 
shown by the Royal Siamese Air Forces 


The itinerary includes visits to , 
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to them while they had a detachment 
stationed at Don Muang, the airport of 
Bangkok during 1945/47. 


W.A.A.F. Appointments 


op HE following appointments have been 
made in the Women’s Auxiliary Air 


Force :— 

G/O. E. B, Richdale to be W.A.A.F. 
Staff Officer, Headquarters, Reserve 
Command. 


W/O. M: H. Barnett to be Inspector 
W.A.A.F., and with the acting rank of 
G/O. 

W/O. N. M. Salmon, O.B.E., to be 
Deputy Director W.A.A.F., with the 
acting rank of G/O., to succeed G/O. 
P. C. Greig, O.B.E., who is leaving the 
Service in December. 

G/O. E. B. Richdale has been Inspec- 
tor W.A.A.F. since October, 1945, prior 


to which she was W.A.A.F. Staff Officer 


at Headquarters, Technical Training 
Command. The appointment of a 
W.A.A.F. G/O. at Headquarters, Re- 
serve Command has become necessary 


owing to the expansion of the W.A.A.F.~ 


Reserve and W.A.A.F. Volunteer. Re- 
serve (Flying). G/O. Richdale is to ad- 
vise the Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Reserve Command, on policy, plans 
and training of W.A.A.F. Reservists. 


Benevolent Fund (Scottish Branch) 


O facilitate handling of the growing 

number of Scottish cases needing 
help, the _R.A.F. Benevolent Fund 
announces that a Scottish branch will 
be formed with effect from November 
Ist. 

A.V-M. Sir John Cordingley, Controller 
of the Fund, lately said ‘‘ Some people 
imagine that calls on the Fund began to 
diminish as soon as the war ended. Far 
from this being the case, it is now 
meeting the biggest call for help in its 
history.’’ The Air Vice-Marshal added 
that on December 31st, 1946, there were 
over 82,000 helped cases on the books, 
including 19,000 new cases. Total ex- 


penditure on relief by the Fund in 1946 
reached the record figure of £504,286. 
These figures of course include substan- 
tial numbers of Scottish cases. 


SUNDERLAND AND 
SEAFORD: The Short 
Sunderland V (top) and 
Seaford | could hardly have 
been photographed from a 
better angle to illustrate 
their differences. . Note 
that the Seaford is longer, 
has flared-out chines, 
Hercules engines and a 
dorsal fin. It is understood 
that Seafords will be 
converted into Solents. 
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The Chairman of the Scottish branch 
will be G/C. The Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E.., 
A.F.C., now honorary representative~for 
Scotland. Deputy Chairman will be 
A. Cdre. R. Peel Ross, D.S.O., A.F.C., 
and Secretary, W/C. W. C. F Wilson, 
O.B.E., at present Area Secretary for 
Scotland. 


R.O.C.—September Applications 
INCE recruiting opened last November 
for the Royal Observer Corps, 11,412 
men and 1,732 women have applied. 
Applications for enrolment at the end 
of September for the five R.O.C. areas 
are as follows, September increases being 
given in parentheses :— 
Southern area: 2,754 men (76) 331 wo- 


men (16). 

Midland area: 3,698 men (65) 508 wo- 
men (14). 

Western area: 1,739 men (35) 259 wo- 
men (5). 


North-Western area: 1,708 men (56) 390 

women (17). 

Scottish area: 1,513 men (18) 244 wo- 

men (4) 

Recruiting is still open in all areas for 
both men and women. The lower age 
for new volunteers is 16, and the upper 
age limits are 45 for service at Centres 
and 50 for service at Posts. 


“208” in British East Africa 


\ | ORE than 10,009 people were pre- 
sent at Entebbe, Uganda, when No. 


. 208 (Fighter) Squadron began their tour 


of airfields in British East Africa. The 
squadron had completed the 2,400 miles 


*journey from their base in Palestine in 


four days and, after refuelling and ser- 
vicing at R.A.F. Station, Kisumu, 
were able to show their Spitfires in per- 
fect condition. G/C. G. F. Woods, 
O.B.E., A.F.C., was in charge. 

The Governor of Uganda, H. E. Sir 
John Hathorn Hall, and Lady Hall, to- 
gether with members of the Legislative 
Council and Executive Council, watched 
formation flying, and one of the aircraft, 
piloted by F/L. Eric Hughes, D.F.C., 
gave a display of aerobatics. Previously, 
the Governor, who was received by the 
Air Officer Commanding, East Africa 
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A. Cdre. N. A. P. Pritchett, before a 
Royal Air Force Guard of Honour, and 
the R.A.F. Station, Eastleigh, Military 
Band, had been introduced to the pilots 
by the A.O.C. At the end of the display 
H.E. Sir John Hathorn Hall on behalt 
of the Uganda Government gave a 
cheque for {100 to A. Cdre. Pritchett for 
the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
and also personal donations from Lady 
Hall and himself. 


More Pilots Join R.A.F.V.R. 


ORE than 500 pilots are now fly- 

ing in their spare time in the 
R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve. Recruiting 
started in March this year and now 
twelve flying schools are operating in 
various parts of the country. Three 
more are due to open soon, and others 
will follow. Of the 513 pilots so far 
enlisted about 350 ex-wartime officers 
have been granted commissions. 

The largest response has been in the 
London area. Over 100 ex-R.A.F. pilots 
are flying again in Tiger Moths at Pans- 
hanger, near Hatfield, and another 91 use 
Fairoaks, Surrey. 


Towards Allaveather Flying 
N Wednesday last week the last of 
four special ‘‘ all-weather’’ courses 
designed to pioneer the way for an air 
force which will be able to fly in every 
condition of bad weather, started at the 
Empire Flying School, Hullavington. Be- 
fore they begin this course, pupils must 
have flown for at least 700 hours. The 
aim is that every operational pilot shall 
fly independently of weather so that the 
old wartime phrase ‘‘ press on regardless ’’ 
may come to lose its meaning. 

Known officially as ‘‘ Instrument wea- 
ther Courses,’’ the new courses will give - 
place early next year to a more general 
form of flying instruction. This wiil in- 
clude the main features of the present 
courses and will be a revival of. the 
original war courses, a feature of which 
was “‘limit flying,’’ so-called because it 
involved flying each type of aircraft to 
the limit of its capacity. or the claims 
made by the manufacturers. 

The present series of courses will pro- 
vide a nucleus _of some 
100 pilots expert in all- 
weather flying. From 
these, pilots will be selec- 
ted (together with others 
who will be chosen by ex- 
perts of the Empire Fly- 
ing School on visits to 
R.A.F. units for this pur- 
.pose) to act as “ instru- 
ment rating  officers.’* 
Eventually there will be 
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one of these at every Service flying sta- 
tion. He will assess the all-weather flying 
capabilities of pilots and supervise this 
aspect of their training. 


New C.O. for 48 Squadron 
/L. T. R. N. WHEATLEY-SMITH 
has been appointed to command No. 
48 Squadron. He joined the R.A.F. as 
an apprentice at Halton in 1936 and was 
subsequently granted a cadetship to the 
R.A.F. College, Cranwell, in Lincolnshire. 
He has a fine athletic record and as an 
apprentice in 1938, he finished fourth in 
the R.A.F. cross-country championship 
at Halton. In the early years of the war, 
he served with Coastal Command and 
took part in attacks on enemy shipping 
and made reconnaissance patrols off the 
Norwegian coast. Later he took part in 
the Normandy landings and the opera- 
tions at Arnhem, where the squadron 
particularly distinguished itself. For 
these operations, S/L. Wheatley-Smith 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
the Croix de Guerre. He was posted to 
Chittagong in 1945. 


Reserve of Women Pilots 


HE Air Ministry announces that 

trained women pilots may now enrol 
as members of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve List (Fly- 
ing) and be given “‘ refresher’’ pilot 
training with a view to their employ- 
ment on ferrying and communications 
duties in non-operational areas during 
periods of emergency. This is the first 
step towards the formation of a flying 
branch for women who are already quali- 
fied pilots, including women who have 
served in the Air Transport Auxiliary 
during the war, referred to by Mr. Noel 
Baker in the debate on air estimates on 
March 17 this year. 

The conditions of service are similar to 
those for men pilots serving in the 
R.A.F.V.R., although the form of en- 
gagement will be a signed undertaking 
and not attestation. Members will carry 
out flying and ground training at R.A.F. 


FLIGHT 


OCTOBER 10TH, 


FIRST LADY : Miss Margot Gore signs on at the Reading Reserve Centre as Recruit No. / on 


the new W.A.A.F. Volunteer Reserve List (Flying). 
Recruit No. 2 is Miss Joan Nayler, who runs @ 


Women’s Ferry Pool, A.T.A., at Hamble. 


She was formerly Commandant of the 


charter service from White Waltham. 


Reserve Centres and Reserve Flying 
Schools, and will be eligible for pay, 
training expenses, allowances and other 
benefits under the same conditions as for 
men but at special rates. 

Candidates should normally be below 
the age of 30 and must have done at least 
roo hours solo flying. They will be en- 
rolled for an initial period of 2 years, and 
after enrolment will be given the rank of 
Pilot IV. Uniform and flying clothing 
will be supplied free of charge. The year’s 
training consists of a continuous period 
of 15 days, and evening and week-end 
tuition in addition, entailing 45 evenings 
and ten full day attendances. Trained 
women pilots who are interested are in- 
vited to apply for fuller information to 
the Commandant of the nearest R.A.F. 
Reserve Centre. When the existing legis- 


GLASGOW AUXILIARIES : Officers and aircrew of No. 602 (City of Glasgow) Squadron, 


Auxiliary Air Force. 


The headquarters of the squadron are at Abbotsinch. 


lation can be amended to enable -a per- 


manent force of women to be raised in the © 


non-regular forces as part of the armed 
forces of the Crown, members of the 
W.A.A.F./V.R. List (Flying) will be 
invited to join this force. 


Casualties 


Bb eee Air Ministry regrets to announce 
that seven passengers and the crew — 
of three of a Wellington of Mediterranean ~ 
and Middle East Command are missing 
on a flight from Khormaksar, Aden, to 
Riyan, Saudi Arabia. The aircraft left ~ 
Khormaksar on October ist. 

The names of the missing, the next of 
kin of whom have been informed, are:—= © 
Crew: Pilot II R. White, Nav. II E. 
Grubb, Sig. II F. Callaghan. Passengers? 
Mr. P. Long, Mr. D. McLeod, S/L. M. 
Block, P/O. P. T. Sydenham, Cpl. M. F.~ 
Sexton, L.A.C.’ D. Bertram, L.A.C. # 
Watson. 


Reunions 


REUNION dinner of all R.A.F.4 

officers who served in the Nether- 
lands East Indies between October, 1945, 
and November, 1946, will be held in the 
Waldorf Hotel, London, at i900 for] 
1930 hours on Friday, November 28th. | 
Tickets 22s 6d, including port and 
gratuities. Officers who have not yet 
requested tickets should apply to S/L. E, 
Cotton, D.F.C., Air Ministry (0.5b), 7 
Bush House, Strand, W.C.2, or $/L. 7 
J. S. Orr, O.B.E., Headquarters No. 18 | 
Group, Royal Air Force, Pitreavie™ 
Castle, Dunfermline, Fife. 
* * + 

Officers of No. 160 Staging Post, 

R.A.F. Blackbushe, interested in @ 7 
reunion should communicate with Stan- 
ley Harris, 65, Wellington Road, Walla- 
sey, Cheshire. 
* * ys 
reunion dinner will 


a 
A 236 Squadron 
be held at the Chatelain, Gerrard St, : 
London, W.1, at 6 p.m. for 7 p.m., oa # 


Saturday, November rst. Details from 
Hon. Sec., H. L. Karby, 118, Gordom® 
Rd., Ilford, Essex. 4 








